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INTERCOASTAL RATE REGULATION 

We are printing elsewhere an address by Mr. 
Cushing, traffic manager of the American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company, on the subject of regulation of inter- 
coastal steamship rates. Mr. Cushing, as he says, is 
a “special pleader,” but he need make no apology for 
that. We need more of this special pleading in our 
transportation problems, it seems to us, for one of the 
reasons that issues are not more clearly defined and 
more intelligently discussed is that, often, those who 
are able to define and discuss them, because of their 
knowledge, refrain from doing so lest they make 
enemies. If those who are best qualified to discuss these 
matters would do so freely and frankly, regardless of 
any selfish interest they might have, many things would 
doubtless be more simple. If there is selfish interest it 
will easily appear and proper discount may be made for 
it; it is knowledge and information that are desired 
and they are obtainable chiefly from practical men. 
The very fact that they are practical men indicates a 
sort of selfish interest, for they obtain their practice by 
their ownership of or employment in the lines of industry 
under discussion. A railroad president, for instance, 
need not be ashamed to tell the needs of the railroads 
because he is employed by a railroad. If he knows 
what he is talking about it will appear from what he 
says—and he ought to know what he is talking about. 
The same is true of a steamship official or anyone else. 

Mr. Cushing is opposed to intercoastal steamship 
regulation and he gives his reasons for his opposition 
in forceful, though fair, language. We do not agree 
with all he says but we see the force of some of his 
objections and the importance of some of the obstacles 
he points out. We do not venture to suggest ways in 
which some of these obstacles may be surmounted, but 
our point of view is different from that of Mr. Cushing 
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in that we believe in the principle of regulation of this 
agency of transportation and we think that, therefore, 
the effort should be, not to-find and enlarge on obstacles, 
but frankly to recognize them and then get together in 
an effort to find ways of meeting them. We think it a 
statement, the soundness of which is beyond debate, 
that, so long as railroads are regulated, their ocean com- 
petitors ought to be similarly regulated unless in- 
surmountable practical objections’ to such'a course are 
encountered. The practical objections, then, ought to 
be marshaled, studied, and met, if possible. If it is found 
impossible t to meet them, then, of course, a regulatory 
policy toward the intercoastal ocean carriers could not 
be put into force, but, in that case, there should be some 
modification of regulation with respect to railroads, at 
least in connection with water competition. As a mat- 
ter of fairness, we can see none in regulating our rail 
carriers and permitting the ocean carriers competing 
with them to be free from the burden. Neither do we 
believe that sound public policy, aside from all question 
of competition with the railroads, should permit the 
ocean carriers to conduct their business without check. 
Railroad management was not found trustworthy to this 
extent and we do not believe steamship owners and 
operators are a superior sort of people. What is good 
policy with respect to one should be good policy with 
respect to the other. 


But, aside from all question of regulation of inter- 
coastal ships, there are two things that should be done 
to meet the situation, which is one of ocean vessels 
carrying transcontinental traffic because they can make 
lower rates than the rails can make, part of their ability 
to make these rates being due to a public policy through 
which the boats get public aid by being permitted® to. 
use the Panama Canal, built by public taxation, at rates 
lower than they should pay, in view of the fact that 
the canal is not on a commercially paying basis. If 
the Panama Canal had been built by private capital as 
a private business enterprise, how would its charges be 
fixed? Its owners would figure how much a vessel 
saved by using the canal, as compared with the cost of 
using methods available before the canal was built, and 
then charge it a good part of that saving. For instance, 
if a vessel saved five dollars a ton by using the canal, the 
canal owners would make the vessel give them, perhaps, 
four, or maybe more, of that five dollars. The govern- 
ment makes the vessel pay about a dollar and twenty 
cents a ton. That does not pay for the value of the. 
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service and is not justified by the profitableness of the 
canal, for, as we showed only last week, the canal, on 
the government’s own showing, is commercially un- 
profitable. Mr. Cushing is pretty fair on this point, 
but he makes the common mistake of referring to 
“seographical advantage” when speaking of those who 
are able to use the Panama Canal. They have a 
geographical advantage now, to be sure, but it is artificial 
and not natural geography that gave it to them. God, 
as we have remarked before, did not build the Panama 
Canal. Man built it and the taxpayers paid for it. 
Those who use it to their own advantage are doing so be- 
cause those who do not get that advantage nevertheless 
help pay for it. That this is true is one of the best argu- 
ments we know of for the Lakes to the Gulf waterway. 
If the east has an artificial advantage of this kind, paid 
for by all the people, why should not the west have some- 
thing that will equalize the situation? 

The second thing that should be done to meet the 
situation, regardless of the question of intercoastal 
steamship regulation, is to permit the rail carriers to meet 
transcontinentally, as far as they are able or wish, the 
steamship competition, by lowering their rates to the 
Pacific coast under fourth section permission. The law 
permits this, though there have been strenuous efforts 
to change the law, but the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has denied permission for fourth section depart- 
ures. Because of this policy we have the spectacle of 
the ships carrying traffic at low rates, coast to coast, the 
railroads endeavoring to meet the boat rates so as to 
retain a share of this business, but the government, 
that does not regulate the boat rates, preventing the 
railroads from doing what they desire to do. If we 
had regulation of both steamship and railroad rates by 
the same body such a situation, probably, would not 
exist—at least it is hard to understand how it could 
exist. Transportation would then be considered as a 
whole and the equities would be observed. For it is to 
be assumed, of course, in talking about intercoastal rate 
regulation, that the regulating body would be fair and 
wise and not, as Mr. Cushing seems to assume, too 
ignorant or too unfair to observe some of the things 
he points out as likely to confront it. 


Mr. Cushing rightly perceives that the question he 
is discussing will have to be met before long. We trust 
others will give as much thought as he has to a proper 
solution and will be as frank in their expressions. We 
believe we are not alone in having considerably more 
respect for the man who speaks frankly in advocacy 
of what he believes to be right, even though he may 
have some selfish interest, than for the man who, having 
selfish interest, refrains from saying what he believes for 
fear someone will detect that he has that interest. 


_We are publishing in this number the first of a 
series of sixteen articles by Professor G. Lloyd Wilson 
on the subject of railroad terminal services. We trust 
they will prove as interesting and informative as the 


Series on gs 


pecial freight services just concluded. The 


onger series on industrial traffic administration will be 
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continued, the articles in the two series being published 
on alternate weeks. 


The discussion with respect to traffic education, 
precipitated by the decision of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America to appoint a committee to prepare a 
program designed to bring about recognition of the 
need for better equipment on the part of the traffic 
man and of the need for traffic departments and traffic 
men on the part of business, goes merrily on. Opinions, 
of course, differ. There may even be some to whom 
the idea does not appeal at all. But to those who do favor 
the idea in general, though criticising specific ideas ad- 
vanced by others, we suggest that they do not give the 
impression of opposition to the kind of education pro- 
posed rather than merely to ways suggested by others 
for bringing about that education. A great deal of the 
discussion, for instance, has hinged on a suggestion 
advanced by Mr. Rautenberg. It should be borne in 
mind that that was merely Mr. Rautenberg’s idea of 
how the plan might be worked out and not the plan 
itself. One may differ with Mr. Rautenberg and still 
be in favor of what the proponents of an educational 
plan have in mind, in general. 


And now the Senate committee has approved the 
bill removing the so-called Pullman surcharge and the 
Senate may pass it at this session. If it does, it is to 
be hoped that the House will repeat and again block 
the Senate’s efforts. As a means of producing revenue, 
we think the Pullman surcharge proper and fair. If 
the railroads did not need the revenue the surcharge 
might be removed, but they do need it. If they do not 
get it that way they must get it some other way. The 
western carriers, for instance, get about $15,000,000 a 
year from this source. They are asking for an increase 
in rates and the level of their revenue justifies the peti- 
tion. If this surcharge revenue is taken from them they 
will have an additional argument in favor of a rate 
increase. Many of those who have opposed their peti- 
tion have said they ought to get some of what they need 
by advancing passenger fares. It would be interesting 
to know how many of these also think the Pullman 
surcharge ought to be taken off. Man is always incon- 
sistent, but nowhere is that fact more evident than in 
the consideration of rate and revenue problems. 


TRAFFIC EDUCATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Since writing my letter in regard to ways and means of 
elevating the calling of traffic to the prestige enjoyed by other 
professions, which you so kindly published in the May 1 issue, 
I have naturally watched closely the comments and opinions of 
other traffic men toward this suggestion. 

The primary object of my letter was to see whether suf- 
ficient interest really existed in the matter of raising the pro- 
fession of traffic to the dignity which is its proper due and to 
aid, through the medium of my communication, in bringing this 
feature to the surface for the consideration of others. Judging 
from the various letters which have been subsequently published 
and received by me, considerable interest in this subject seems 
to be manifest and, as the opinion on all sides appears to be that 
something should be done along the lines suggested, I feel that 
the time for action has now arrived. 

In this connection the letter of Mr. Asa S. Colton, published 
in the May 22 issue, appears to be quite timely. Mr. Colton, in 
the last paragraph of his letter, states that he has in mind a 
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way in which a get-together may be arranged in the near future 
and that he will be glad to submit it for further comment and 
promotion. He seems to have given quite a‘bit of thought to 
the matter of getting the various interests together and I feel 
that he should submit his plan to you for publication. Of course, 
all the letters and plans in the world are not going to avail us 
anything, unless everyone engaged in traffic gets behind this 
proposition and makes a concentrated and a determined effort to 
put it over; but, with some such outline of action in hand, the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America or others who are willing 
to put forth their efforts in promoting this worthy cause could 
set about organizing the various interests and really get some- 
thing accomplished. This could be either along the lines of my 
original suggestion that state or interstate boards be set up in 
order to pass on the qualifications of men meriting the title of 
traffic managers, or any other suggestions that may be advanced 
and favorably passed upon at this get-together. 

This matter is too important to all of us in the traffic field 
to see it go up with skyrocket enthusiasm and then slowly fizzle 
out. Everyone is apparently agreed that something must be 
done and it is now merely a question of getting together and de- 
ciding what that something should be. 

George A. Rautenberg, 
President, College of Advanced Trafic. 
Chicago, June 2, 1926. 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Your impressive editorials and the letters printed in the 
Open Forum on the traffic educational program which has ref- 
erence to a motion adopted by the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America are quite interesting. 

The writer wishes to compliment the Associated Traffic 
Clubs for the good work it has started, and I presume the 
National Industrial Traffic League is expected to take such ac- 
tion on the program shortly. 

It is something that should have no bars of interference, as 
the profession of traffic manager is in need of a bolstering up. 
It is a title that is much abused, due to the fact that some traffic 
managers are ignorant of what the title implies. The impres- 
sion that some of these so-called traffic managers have about 
their duties is hopeless. If they locate an overcharge claim and 
collect a few damage claims, they are men of training, with an 
unlimited knowledge of the profession. However, they are be- 
hind the times and, for the good of. all concerned, let us be 
educated properly, and those who do not care to take this step 
be forced into oblivion. 

The traffic manager of today, as well as tomorrow, should 
have a knowledge of manufacturing costs, the process of manu- 
facturing, trade customs, and legal procedure. He must also 
have ability to make a survey of his firm’s output from a trans- 
portation standpoint, discover discriminations, and to eliminate 
them by applying the principles of proper traffic procedure. His 
judgment on the location of a plant from the point of securing 
the most favorable rates, etc., is essential. He is an important 
cog in the wheel of industry; therefore, if he is approached on 
rates and their construction and the reasons therefor, and the 
rules and regulations of common carriers, and legal provisions 
regarding transportation of goods, which are becoming more 
perplexed every day, he should be able to give his decision, 
and a man with only a practical training is hopeless as far as 
technical viewpoints are concerned. 

Therefore, let’s get down to business and make a success 
of the educational program in a manner that will benefit the 
“bluffer” if his intentions are to be a traffic manager who is 
not ignorant: of what his profession calls for; and the sooner 
he realizes the importance and dignity of his profession by 
specializing in a technical training, the better it will be for all 
concerned in handling transportation problems. . 

F. F. Miller, Traffic Consultant. 

Albany, N. Y., June 1, 1926. 


TRAFFIC EDUCATION 


Under the head of “Reprisals,” the following editorial ap- 
pears in the June number of Chicago Shipper, published by the 
Chicago Shippers’ Conference Association: 


The discussion of traffic education which has been going on in 
The Traffic World brings forth the following: ‘‘When the railroads 
behold this intellectual army beating down their rates and knocking 
‘Sam Hill’ out of their revenue, we must expect savage reprisals,’’ 
Such an idea is unfortunate, as most railroad officials in all depart- 
ments say, and properly so, that they would much prefer to deal with 
a man who knows his business. A very small part of an industrial 
traffic manager’s time is devoted to rate reductions. Many of the 
largest industries are only interested in the relationship of rates 
and not especially in the measure of rates; requests for adjustments 
usually call for removal of discrimination which may be accomplished 
by advances in rates. 

One concern doing a very large L. C. L. business, largely through 
universal freight stations, recently organized a traffic department. 
By merely making a few changes in their ae the business of this 
firm is now classified as to railroad, and “overhead” cars are loaded 
to points such as St. Louis, Kansas City, Cincinnati and St. Paul, 
resulting in the saving of two or three handlings. Every time a 
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railroad unloads a car or handles a package of freight something is 


added to the cost of operation. At no additional cost to the industry 
and at a considerable saving to the carrier, this new traffic depart: 
ment expedited deliveries twenty-five per cent and reduced loss anq 
damage claim payments. 

A prominent railroad recently bought 600 new box cars at a 
point 300 miles off its line. The cost of getting cars into its own 
territory amounted to about $30 per car. The traffic department of 
the carrier, by a few .telephone calls, was able to distribute the 
cars in lots of 50 or more to a half dozen industries at the point 
where the cars were built. This railroad saved about $18,000 on the 
cost of handling the cars and also received freight charges of about 
$200 per car. 

The recent Chicago conference between the railroad freight claim 
agents and the industrial traffic managers developed that loss anq 
damage claim payments by the carriers during 1925 was $80,000,000 
less than during 1920. Credit for a very substantial part of this say. 
ings was given to the splendid working arrangement between the 
traffic managers or shippers and carriers that exists at the present 
time. These things do not call for reprisals. 


Under the heading, “Signs of the Times,” the following 
editorial appears in the June number of the Trade and Trans. 
porstation Bulletin, published by the department of traffic map. 
agement of La Salle Extension University: 


One who reads the various publications devoted to transporta- 
tion subjects may well be impressed with the very general interest 
manifested in transportation education. The last two years have 
witnessed a truly remarkable development of thought and public 
expression on this subject. 

The meetings and deliberations of such organizations as the As- 
sociated Traffic Clubs of America, the National Industrial Traffic 
League, the National Foreign Trade Council, the American Economic 
Association, and other representative agencies, reflect an awakening 
to the very real importance of education—moreover, to an enlarged 
appreciation of its significance. Thus, from the expressions en- 
countered on all sides—in the columns of the transportation press 
at transportation and traffic meetings, at traffic clubs, in traffic 
offices—one may justly conclude that education, and especially traffic 
education, is coming to be looked upon not merely as an agency for 
the mental improvement of the individual, but is also attaining 
deserved recognition as an agency through which the traffic pro- 
fession may be materially advanced. That is to say, education in its 
broadest sense, must be utilized by the traffic profession to develop 
a wholesome respect for that profession, for its value to business, for 
its wonderful potentialities in the line of economic benefit to business, 
as well as to prepare the individual to merit the approval which will 
eo ee * >=. ee Boo age 

ucation 0 e individual who aspires to proficiency in any field 
should go hand in hand with education of the public ~f lively ap- 
preciation of the value of the work that the individual is being trained 
to perform. This is just as true applied to the man who has received 
his business training from long years of actual experience as when 
applied to the man who has secured his education through intensive 
study of thorough and practical courses. Therefore, it behooves every 
man, whether he be a lawyer, a doctor, an accountant, or a traffic 
manager, to give something to his profession, if for no other reason 
than that he may get something out of it. It is his duty, and he 
should consider it a privilege to devote some thought and effort to 
advancing the interests of his profession. 

A great deal is heard on the subject of ‘“‘elevating’’ the traffic 
profession. We do not believe that the word “elevating’’ is the best 
word to use in describing the aims of those who want to develop 
the profession and advance its interests. We realize, of course, what 
is meant when this word is used and we very heartily commend the 
motive. At the same time we respectfully urge as being less liable 
to misinterpretation, the term “advancing the traffic management pro- 
fession.”’ This profession does not need to be “elevated” in the sense 
that many may misinterpret the use of that word. It is as honorable 
and as important as any profession or business under the sun. What 
it does need is progress, development, and advancement and sub- 
stantial recognition on the part of business as to its economic and 
financial value. This can only be brought about by education, by 
telling the world who and what a traffic manager is and how he is 
equipped to serve the shipper, the railroad, the community, the trade 
association, and the public. 

The traffic leagues, clubs, associations, schools, bureaus, and the 
individual traffic managers can and should have a part in this con- 
structive work. There can be little doubt but that this kind of 
educational work is needed and that systematic, sustained effort in 
carrying out an intelligent educational plan of this character will bring 
good results. 

Various plaris for advancing the interests of the traffic manager 
and his profession have come to our attention from time to time, 
some: of them with merit and others totally devoid of any practical 
value, We have not as yet espoused any particular plan, but we do 
approve of the motives which prompt them and the objectives which 
they seek to attain. The encouraging thing about all of them is the 
revelation of progressive thought which eventually must: culminate in 
some strong and definite plan which will command ‘the support of 
the leaders as well as the rank and file of the profession. We believe 
that in the relatively near future something of that sort will happen 
and that, when it does happen, every traffic manager worthy of the 
name will support the movement with intelligent thought, analysis, 
constructive suggestions, and practical help. 

Needless to say, any pe possessing sufficient merit to command 
the respect and thoughtful consideration of the entire profession must 
be of such a nature as to insure a fair deal for the whole field, fre 
from any taint of partisan interest, and must be, above all things, 
practical and practicable. 

In perfecting such a plan, it will. be essential that all interests 
keep the common goal constantly in mind. There may, and doubtless 
will be, many legitimate differences of opinion over the methods ‘0 
pursue, but surely there can be no differences over the end to be 
attained. Honesty of purpose and a reasonably conciliatory, © 
operative attitude wifl quickly reconcile any divisions of opinion that 
may occur. 

Certainly it is to be hoped that the old controversy between thé 
men who have secured their education in traffic matters through the 
medium of traffic courses and those who have been educated solely 
by practical experience, will not prove to be a bone of contention. 
Is it not true that the test of a traffic man is the measure of com 
petency with which he discharges the duties of his position; In othe 
words, can he handle the job? Can he do the things a traffic mal 
ager must do? If he can, then he is a competent traffic manage 
and nothing can alter that fact. If a man has attained the deste 
of proficiency necessary to the management of traffic by dint of hard 

(Continued on page 1532) 
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in Washington 





Hoch-Smith Resolution Burden Spot-lighted.— Now that argu- 
ments have been completed, in so far as the western part of the 
Hoch-Smith inquiry and Ex Parte 87 are concerned, some, at 
least, believe that the weight of the Hoch-Smith mandate has 
been made clearer. The old man of the sea was no worse, if 
the view, urged in the argument, that it means that rates on 
agricultural products must be made so low as merely to escape 
drawing blood from the Constitution of the United States, be 
adopted. Adoption of that view would mean shifting the burden 
taken off the farm products to other traffic. Perhaps that could 
be done. It is believed to be worth noting, however, that the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the lignite and the West 
Virginia passenger fare cases, did not seem to think much of 
that way of juggling rates. Perhaps, however, if the Commis- 
sion made a thorough study, followed by a logical shift of the 
burdens. so as, on paper, at least, to make the more valuable 
commodities bear the burdens taken from agricultural products, 
the courts would forget those cases. Of course, they would not 
be so crude as to say they wanted to forget them. Judges prefer 
to say they differentiate one case from another when they feel 
the urge to modify earlier cases. Assuming, however, the val- 
idity of the rule urged, how long would it take the Commission 
to make the shift? In a recent talk to the Spokane Chamber of 
Commerce Commissioner Campbell expressed the opinion that it 
would take the Commission twenty years to make the investiga- 
tions in all phases necessary to comply with the Hoch-Smith 
resolution, unless it received a large addition to its force. The 
work of the Commission, he said, was growing larger every year. 
This year he estimated that the Commission would handle cases 
on which 252,000 pages of typewritten testimony would be taken, 
in addition to the thousands of exhibits. He undertook to 
explain how the Commission did its work. Answering a self- 
posed query as to how the Commission read such a mass of 
testimony, he said: “We don’t.” Then he undertook to explain 
that, when a commissioner was dealing with a case on his own 
docket, he undertook to read the record but that, in other cases, 
he depended on an abstract prepared by the examiner who heard 
the testimony and the briefs of argument prepared by the attor- 
neys. That is why, he said, the Commission employed 2,200 
persons to prepare things for consideration by the members of 
the Commission. Last year, he pointed out, the Commission dis- 
posed of 1,550 cases, without any addition thereto by reason of 
the Hoch-Smith resolution. Last year, he told his neighbors, he 
heard testimony or listened to arguments about the testimony 
in nearly 1,000 formal cases. How the commissioners do their 
work is not news to those who have had experience with its 
work. Abstracts of the essential rate facts, prepared by the 
examiners, appear in the final reports in many cases. They ap- 
pear in the proposed reports of the examiners first and then in 
the final reports of the commissioners. The examiners, in turn, 
have the help of tariff readers who check the rate information 
put into the record by witnesses so that the epitome appearing 
in the report of a commissioner may be the work of half a dozen 
men, especially if it contain statistics of tonnage and car-mile 
and ton-mile earnings. The original record of testimony is con- 
sulted when the accuracy of an abstract is questioned and, on 
such points, the personal work of the commissioner on a detail 
of the case may appear. The record in Ex Parte 87 and No. 
17000 contains between 12,000 and 13,000 pages of testimony. 
There are 80 briefs, containing easily 1,000 pages of printed 
views and abstracts of testimony, with the chances in favor of 
a larger number. In the event the Commission adopts the don’t- 
draw-blood rule for its guidance, it will have to be able to show 
a record warranting the imposition of heavier burdens on the 
list of commodities selected to bear them. If it hasn’t an ade- 
quate record, it will have to take more testimony. Nominally, 
No. 17000 is a completed case, but there are Thomases all about. 
It is taken for granted that, should the Commission undertake 
to make a cut in rates on the products of agriculture, an effort 
would be made to prevent enforcement of the order, unless, at 
the same time, it put forth an order giving reasonable expecta- 
tion to the railroads of obtaining a larger return on the Hoch- 
Smith revised schedules than on those now in existence. In 
— of the difficulties merely indicated in connection with the 

och-Smith phase of the case submitted a little more than a 
week ago, the Campbell estimate of twenty years’ work to obey 
the supposed mandate of the Hoch-Smith legislation probably 
will be deemed an underestimate, especially by those who re- 
member that more than four years have already elapsed since 


the beginning of the taking of testimony in the southern class 
rate case, 





Conservation Shivers of 1820.—One hundred and twenty-six 
years ago the conservationists drew a great sigh of relief. They 
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had just saved the nation. They had had the government, just 
about the time the full reactionary character of the doings of 
the Congress of Vienna were beginning to be understood, set 
aside a reserve of live oaks to the end that the navy might 
never lack for hull material. More than a square mile of the 
finest live oak trees Louisiana knew was set aside f6r use when 
the day of live oaks nowhere else had arrived. Twenty-four 
years later the first iron ship of the navy was built. She is 
probably still cruising on the great lakes under the name of 
Wolverine. She was first known as the Michigan but had to 
give up that name for a battleship, Michigan probably never real- 
izing that it was better to have her name attached to a ship that 
was the first of her kind than to a battle ship that would last 
only twenty years. For the comforting of those who may shiver on 
account of the near approach of the time when there will be no 
more gasoline for the flivver, it may be remarked that President 
Coolige a few days ago restored the live oak navel reserve to 
the public domain. It lies in St. Mary’s and St. Martin’s parishes 
and any one desiring to do so may obtain the land at an esti- 
mated cost of about $2.20 an acre for land and timber. In Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, yews were reserved for war purposes. Within 
the memory of men still living, the conservationists lacrimosely 
discussed how the sperm whale (if that is the species that 
yielded oil for illuminating purposes) might be preserved so that 
future generations would not sit in’ darkness, though coal gas 
and coal oil were in use and, in 1859, the era of petroleum was 
begun. In ten years, or fifteen, at the outside, well oil will be 
too expensive, A new process for extracting oil out of shale 
seems to have cut the cost of producing it to about $1.50 a bar- 
rel, which is less than the cost of well oil. Everybody admits 


that there is much more oil in shale than has ever been taken 
out of wells. 





Supreme Court Finds Itself Stumped.—Remembering that it 
is the chief, if not sole, function of the Supreme Court of the 
United States to make clear that which is cloudy, what, it may 
be asked, is the quality of a matter put before it about which it 
confesses uncertainty? In No, 265, Kansas City Terminal Com- 
pany et al. vs. Central Union Trust Company, the court for the 
eighth circuit sent three questions to the higher court for in- 
struction as to the law of the matter. The circuit court could 
not reach a conclusion of its own. Therefore, it availed itself of 
the privilege given it by statute to ask three questions about a 
railroad reorganization plan. The highest court answered, but, 
in doing so, Justice McReynolds made two observations that 
suggested that the circuit court must have been in a fog on the 
subject about which it asked questions. Justice McReynolds, 
who has a sharp tongue, said the questions “lack precision.” 
The circuit court, obviously realizing that it had not made a 
clear exposition of the things on which it desired light, sent 
along a statement of facts intended to help the highest court. 
Of that statement Justice McReynolds observed that it “fails to 
reveal the details of the situation with desirable clearness.” But 
the cqurt did not reach for an envelope and send the questions 
back to the circuit court when it found the lack of precision. 
Courts do not work that way. 





Amazing Law or Absurd Dicta.—In the event the misfor- 
tunes of war ever bring about another period of disjointed ex- 
change between Canada and the United States, the lawyer hunt- 
ing through the reported cases from the circuit court of appeals 
of the second circuit will find either amazing transportation law 
or absurd dicta in No. 1098, Mountain Lumber Company et al. vs. 
James C. Davis et al., the so-called. Canadian money case. (See 
Traffic World, April 24, p. 1156.) The Supreme Court of the 
United States refused to review the case and others like it which 
the lower courts dismissed on grounds that may have been tech- 
nical but in which the court suggested reasons that ought to 
make a first year law student smile. One was that the tariffs 
filed on behalf of the originating Canadian lines must have 
meant “money of the United States” because the interstate com- 
merce act unquestionably required the statement of rates, fares, 
and charges to be in money of the United States. It said that 
in the face, too, of the repeated declarations of the Commission 
that it had no jurisdiction over rates in Canada. From that it 
follows that the Commission could not require the filing of 
tariffs by the Canadian lines for services performed, in part, in 
Canada. Another declaration was that the transportation charges 
were payable in New York, which seems a defiance of the rule 
that, when no time or place for payment is specified, the 
charges are due instantly, which was when the goods were 
loaded in Canada, even if the tariffs were filed in the United 
States, but without compulsion except as to the part of the 
service in the United States. The suggestion in the opinion that 
there must be protest at the time when overcharges are col- 
lected, as a condition precedent to the bringing of suit for their 
recovery, is also another thing in the opinion of the circuit 
court of appeals that, because the Supreme Court refused to re- 
view the cases, may cause the reader’s glasses to jump from his 
nose. The thought has been expressed by those who have read 
the case that, had the matter been a live one, by reason of a 
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continuance of the discount condition, the Supreme Court would 
have looked minutely into all the reasons assigned by the lower 
court and, perhaps, eliminated some of the things that run so 
counter to the ordinary conception of the law pertaining to the 
time and place of the payment of freight charges and the duties 
in respect ef overcharges. 





Government in Business.—Hanging of Secretary Work and 
one of the minor officials in his department, in effigy, by irritated 
farmers on the North Platte (Nebraska-Wyoming) reclamation 
project serves to direct attention’to a movement, started in 1902, 
under which the cost of living was to be brought down with a bang. 
The government started out to put water on millions of acres 
of arid and semi-arid lands, blissfully ignoring the fact that 
there were several hundred millions of acres where nature did 
the water-pot tipping service with a fair degree of regularity and 
generosity, that were not occupied by tillers of the soil. The 
occupants of the reclaimed land along the North Platte do not 
like the way the government has treated them. The troubles 
into which the reclamation projects, all ardently approved by 
those who now have sovietism as a fad, have led to a bit of 
book-keeping on the thing, which, after the initial outlay by the 
government, was to have become a self-sustaining revolving-fund 
proposition. The book-keeping shows that the government has 
spent about $200,000,000 in starting reclamation projects. A 
lump-sum appropriation of about $20,000,000 was made in 1908 
on which repayments have amounted to about 9.5 per cent. In 
1924 a fact-finding committee reported that the government 
should write off, to the red side of the profit-and-loss account, 
$18,560,000 on one phase and $8,830,000 on another. The North 
Platte project has cost $14,242,000 and in 1923 the revenues 
therefrom were $231,000, or something less than two per cent. 
Under proper accounting, the fact, it is believed, would be shown 
to have been a revenue not great enough to pay operating 
expenses.—A. HE. H. 


STATE REPARATION INQUIRY 


The Commission, in Ex Parte No. 88, has instituted an 
inquiry into the question of its authority, after August 31, 1920, 
to approve a reduction in a rate or an award of reparation by 
state authority on intrastate traffic which moved in the period 
March 1 to August 31, 1920. 

While the question, in one form or another, has been pend- 
ing for a long time the immediate causes for the inquiry are to 
be found in a decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in New York Central Railroad Company and Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company vs. New York and Pennsylvania Com- 
pany (Traffic World, May 1, p. 1195), and decision of the Supreme 
Court of Oklahoma in litigation growing out of questions in- 
volved in No. 13505, Dewey Portland Cement Company vs. Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe. The highest court of Oklahoma 
affirmed an award of reparation by the Oklahoma commission 
subject “to approval by the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 
The formal docket case which has been before the Commission 
for a long time but which has not been disposed of, involves the 
reasonableness of rates on slack coal from mines in Oklahoma 
to Dewey, applied on shipments made in the guaranty period in 
which the statute said no change should be made in a rate in 
effect at the end of federal control unless approved by the fed- 
eral commission. The Commission has a number of formal com- 
plaints before it involving the question of reparation in such 
cases. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, May 24, decided to 
review a decision of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma in No. 
1139, St. Louis-San Francisco vs. State of Oklahoma and Okla- 
homa Portland Cement Company, in which the question of the 
right of the state to award reparation in the guaranty period is 
in issue. (Traffic World, May 29, p. 1475.) 

The Commission issued the following statement with respect 
to the inquiry: 


Section 208(a) of the transportation act provides that no rate 
shall be reduced during the guaranty period, March 1 to August 31, 
1920, unless such reduction is approv by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. On October 10, 1922, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion adopted a minute to the effect that this section does not author- 
ize the Commission to award reparation or consent to an award of 
reparation made by a state commission on intrastate shipments which 
moved during the guaranty period. 

In New York Central Railroad Company et al. vs. New York & 
Pennsylvania Company, decided April 26, 1926, the Supreme Court of 
the United States reversed a judgment of a Pennsylvania court in 
favor of the New York & Pennsylvania Company on an order of the 
Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania on shipments which 
moved intrastate during the guaranty period. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has instituted the above- 
entitled proceeding and assigned it for hearing on brief* to be filed 
on or before June 18, 1926, by any person interested, and for oral 
argument before it at Washington, D. C., at 10 o’clock a. m., eastern 
standard time, Wednesday, June 23, 1926, to determine the extent 
of its jurisdiction after August 31, 1920, under section 208(a). 


The order instituting the inquiry is as follows: 





*If desired, briefs may be typewritten but must conform to para- 
graph (b) or rule XXI of the rules of practice. , 
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It appears, that section 208(a) of the transportation act, 1920, 
rovides: 

- “All rates, fares and charges, and all classifications, regulations, 
and practices, in any wise changing, affecting, or determining, any 
part or the aggregate of rates, fares, or charges, or the value of 
the service rendered, which on February 29, 1920, are in effect on the 
lines of carriers subject to the interstate commerce act, shall con- 
tinue in force and effect until thereafter changed by state or federal 
authority, respectively, or pursuant to authority of law; but prior 
to September 1, 1920, no such rate, fare, or charge shall be reduced, 
and no such classification, regulation, or practice shall be changed 
in such manner as to reduce any such rate, fare, or charge, unless 
such reduction or change is approved by the Commission.” 

It further appearing, That the Supreme Court of the United States 
in New York Central Railroad_Company and Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company vs. New York and Pennsylvania Company, decided April 
26, 1926, reversed a judgment of a Pennsylvania court in favor of 
defendant in error on an order of reparation of the Public Service 
Commission of Pennsylvania on shipments which moved intrastate 
between March 1 and September 1, 1920, because the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had not approved the reduction in the rate. 

It is ordered, That the question of the authority of the Commission 
to approve after August 31, 1920, a reduction in rates or an award 
of reparation by state authority on intrastate traffic which moved 
during the period March 1 to August 31, 1920, and the application 
in the premises of said decision of the Supreme Court, be, and it 
is hereby, assigned for hearing on briefs to be filed on or before 
June 18, 1926, by any person interested, and for hearing of oral argu- 
ment before the Commission at Washington, D. C., at 10 o’clock 
a. m. eastern standard time, Wednesday, June 23, 1926. 


WATER-COMPELLED RATE CASE 


A rate of 83 cents on farina, 60,000 pounds minimum, went 
into effect June 1, from points in transcontinental groups from 
E to J to Pacific coast points and intermediate territory, not- 
withstanding the protests of Pacific coast milling interests, to 
enable the transcontinental railroads to carry that product in 
competition with routes via Baltimore and the Panama Canal. 
It displaces a rate of 95 cents to north coast points and 99 cents 
to California terminals. The new rate is carried in supplement 
19 to Toll’s westbound tariff I. C. C. 1156 and related issues. 


A typical protest, filed by the North Pacific Coast Millers’ 
Association, declares “that the through rates via the canal to 
the ports of call in Washington and Oregon are much in excess 
of the present rail rate of 99 cents published in respondents’ 
tariffs (Toll’s), making their claim of water competition untrue; 
that the publication of the 83-cent rate from transcontinental 
groups E to J to western destinations, applicable at interme- 
diate points in the Pacific northwest and intermountain territory 
will take from the manufacturers of farina of the Pacific north- 
west many markets, due to the fact that no reductions in east- 
bound rates are contemplated and the rates now in effect from 
the north Pacific coast to eastern Washington, Idaho and Mon- 
tana are unreasonably high.”” They said that they had built up 
markets in the northwest at great expense of advertising and 
that now to allow the manufacturers of farina in the transcon- 
tinental groups E to J (Minneapolis and west) to dispose of 
their surplus production in that territory would be disastrous 
to them. Other protestants on the Pacific coast, such as the 
Portland Traffic and Transportation Association, the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce, Albers Bros. Milling Company, and 
the Sperry Flour Company, and others made similar representa- 
tions, although they did not deny so bluntly that the combina- 
tions via Baltimore and the Panama Canal made rates as low 
as the 83-cent rate which the northern transcontinental carriers 
were allowed to put into effect notwithstanding their protests. 
The protestants objected, because, among other things, they 
said, the publication of such a relatively low rate westbound, 
applicable at intermediate points, would disrupt the market 
relationship on account of the eastbound rates. remaining with- 
out change as they had been when the 95-cent and 99-cent 
rates westbound were in effect. 


The Cream of Wheat Company, of Minneapolis, a moving 
shipper for the reduction of the all-rail westbound rates, as- 
serted that since September 1, 1925, the movement of farina 
via Baltimore and the canal had amounted to 2,718 tons, while 
the all-rail movement from Minneapolis in the same time had 
been only 970 tons. It asserted that since January 1 all the 
business had gone via the canal at rates about the same as that 
published by the transcontinental lines. 


Mr. Toll, the publishing agent, in defense of his proposed 
rate, said that to Seattle it would yield 28.2 cents per car-mile 
and 9.4 mills per ton-mile and to Los Angeles, 22.7 per car-mile 
and 7.5 mills per ton-mile. 


DOCKET NUMBER WAS WRONG 


In announcing its decision on the complaint of George Greet 
Lumber Co. vs. Ann Arbor et al., the Commission used the 
wrong docket number. It was given out as No. 13026 and ab- 
stracted as that number, Traffic World, April 24, p. 1112. June 
1 the printed copy of the report was made public, also bearing 
the erroneous number. Later in the day the printed copy was 
corrected so as to show No. 13028 as the correct number. 
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June 5, 1926 


CENTRAL TERRITORY LIME CASE 


The revision of rates on lime ordered to be made not later 
than August 20, in No. 16170, Eastern Lime Manufacturers Traf- 
fic Bureau et 1. vs. Akron & Barberton Belt et al., opinion No. 
11233, 112 I. C. C. 7-28 (Traffic World, May 29), with which was 
joined a sub-number, Washington Building Lime Company vs. 
Same, was treated by the Commission as one of the outgrowths 
of a complaint, filed early in 1922, by lime producers at Mitchell, 
Ind., in which it was alleged the rates from that point to central 
territory destinations in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio and 
Michigan were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial, in favor of 
manufacturers at Buckeystown, Frederick, Grove, and Lime Kiln, 
Md., Bakerton and Engle, W. Va., Stephens City and Strasburg, 
Va., and York, Pa. 

Eastern complainants, it said, many of whom were com- 
plainants in the instant cases, did not participate in that case. 
In the report, by division 1, in Lehigh Lime Company vs. Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown, 85 I. C. C. 341, called the Mitchell case, 
the Commission found the rates assailed unreasonable, unduly 
prejudicial to the Mitchell complainant and unduly preferential 
of the eastern points. A distance scale was prescribed. The 
carriers were directed to remove the undue prejudice by estab- 
lishing rates from the eastern points that would bear the same 
relationship to the rates from Mitchell as that which would ob- 
tain on the basis of the distance scale from Mitchell, on the one 
hand, and of certain specified rates from the eastern points, on 
the other. The defendants complied but they extended the area 
of the application of the rates. Lime from Eastern Trunk Line 
Points, 93 I. C. C. 617, a suspension case, resulted. Division 3 
found the proposed rates not justified. 


Complainants, the Commission said, were not in full accord 
as to the relief desired. Some subscribed to the views of the 
complaining traffic bureau and Lime Industries of Virginia. The 
Commission referred to them as the bureau and used the names 
of complainants holding divergent views, when it referred to 
them. 


In the course of its report the Commission reviewed the two 
decisions on lime hereinbefore mentioned and several cement 
cases and then made the following findings: 


Upon all the facts of record we find that the interstate rates on 
common lime, hydrated, quick, or slaked, except agricultural and 
fluxing lime having no commercial value for building or chemical 
purposes, in carloads, minimum weight 30,000 pounds, from points 
in Groups 1, 2, and 3, as hereinabove described, and from points in 
other groups named below to destinations in the 60 and 67 per cent 
groups for the future will be unreasonable to the extent that they 
may exceed the following: 

Group 1 13.5—15, Group 2 14.5—16, Group 3 15.5—17, Blooms- 
burg group 16—17.5, Brainbridge group 16—17.5, Riverton group 
16.5—18, Scranton group 17—18.5, Cedar Hollow group 17.5—19, Trex- 
lertown group 17.5—19. The former figures are to Pittsburgh and 
points in the Pittsburgh district; latter figures are to Youngstown, 
Sharon, Steubenville, Wheeling, and Erie—cents. 


Rates to other destinations in the 60 and 67 per cent groups should 


be revised to correspond with the rates prescribed to the destinations 
specified above. 


We further find that rates on common lime, hydrated, quick, or 
slaked, except agricultural and fluxing lime have no commercial 
value for building or chemical purposes, in carloads, minimum weight 
30,000 pounds, to destinations in central territory other than the 
60 and 67 per cent groups, for the future will be unreasonable to 
the extent that they may exceed 26 cents to points in the 100 per 
cent group, and to points in other groups rates arrived at by apply- 
ing the established percentage for each of such groups to the 26-cent 
rate; that the rates from the Riverton group to destinations in 
central territory, other than those in the 60 and 67 per cent groups, 
for the future will be unreasonable to the extent that they may 
oe the rates herein prescribed from Groups 1, 2, and 3 by more 
—— 1 cent; and that the rates from other groups in eastern terri- 
ag A to the same destinations, for the future will be unreasonable 
te the extent that they may exceed the rates herein prescribed from 
a ~ 1, 2, and 3 by amounts greater than the present differentials. 
rat Ne further find that the interstate rates on common lime, hy- 
pe ed, quick, or slaked, except agricultural and fluxing lime having 
ne commercial value for building or chemical purposes, in carloads, 
deutienae weight 30,000 pounds, from producing points in Ohio to 
: evtontene in central territory for the future will be unreasonable 
: = extent that they may exceed rates which would result from 
. pe — of the scale set forth in Appendix B. In applying that 
‘cae existing groups of producing points, including the Sandusky, 
Perse Fe a Woodville groups, should be continued and distances 
2 bear the manner specified in Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. 
pore . R. R. Co., 81 I. C. C. 1, as modified by the supplemental 
—— August 22, 1923, in that proceeding. 
an = Sates find that the interstate rates on agricultural and flux- 
nein — aving no commercial value for building or chemical pur- 
vefentel Presa sags from and to the points of origin and destination 
reanuenl o in the foregoing findings for the future will be un- 
rates rs e to the extent that they may exceed 80 per cent of the 
tural and “faxine ite ieee on quick, a4 slaked, except agricul- 
. o commer 
chemical purposes, therein prescribed. ee ee Se. 


In so f 
tween snatere tai foregoing findings change the relationship be- 


Mitchell case ary cueing Points and Mitchell, prescribed in the 
are modified, 


Suspension case, our findings in the latter cases 


Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


We pointed out in those cases that there was no~- 
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ground for a finding of undue prejudice to producers at Mitchell with 
respect to rates on agricultural and fluxing lime having no com- 
mercial value for chemical or building purposes, such as_ that 
manufactured at the eastern producing points. Our finding herein 
that such rates should not exceed 80 per cent of the rates on higher 
grades is strictly a finding as to maximum reasonable rates and 
should not be construed as compelling increases in present rates on 
low-grade lime if it is desired to continue the latter rates because of 
carrier or market competition. 


Appendix B, referred to in the findings, is as follows: 


Secale applicable for specified distances 





Rate 

Distance Cents Distance 
40 miles and over 9.5 310 miles and over 
55 miles and over 10 340 miles and over 
70 miles and over - 10.5 370 miles and over 
85 miles and over we! 400 miles and over 
100 miles and over «RES 430 miles and over 
120 miles and over . 12 460 miles and over 
140 miles and over 12.5 490 miles and over 
160 miles and over 13 530 miles and over ETS 
180 miles and over 13.5 550 miles and over 520....... 20.5 
200 miles and over 14 580 miles and over 850....... 21 
220 miles and over 14.5 610 miles and over 580....... 21.5 
240 miles and over 15 640 miles and over 610....... 22 
260 miles and over 15.5 670 miles and over 640....... 22.5 
280 miles and over 16 700 miles and over 670....... 23 


PROTECTS ITS ADJUSTMENT 


In a report on I. and S. No. 2596, Bituminous Coal, Illinois 
to Iowa, Illinois and Missouri, mimeographed, the Commission, 
by division 3, undertakes to protect the adjustment of rates on 
soft coal prescribed by it in Illinois Coal Cases, 1920, 62 I. C. C. 
741. The making of the revision required by that decision, the 
report said, took approximately feur years. Rates proposed in 
the suspended schedules, it fours, would disrupt the structure 
it built-up on the foundation laid in that case. It therefore con- 
demned proposed reduced rates on coal from Springfield and 
Riverton, Ill., to Keokuk, Ia., Hannibal, Mo., and other destina- 
tions as having not been justified, ordered the schedules can- 
celed and discontinued the proceedings. 

Big Four reductions from the southern Illinois district to 
destinations in Iowa, including Keokuk, were permitted to go 
into effect, the Commission finding that all parties were in 
agreement that there should be no objection to them on the 
score which caused other proposed reductions to be suspended. 

By tariff intended to have become effective February 11, 
1926, the Wabash proposed to reduce rates from mines on its 
rails at Springfield and Riverton to Keokuk and other points in 
Iowa. A like proposal to reduce Illinois state rates, from Spring- 
field and Riverton to Quincy and other Illinois destinations, 
bearing upon the interstate question, were allowed by the Illi- 
nois commission to become effective. In a schedule intended to 
have become effective February 20, the Chicago & Alton pro- 
posed reductions similar to those proposed by the Wabash. 


The case arose, the Commission said, out of a difference of 
opinion between traffic officials of the Wabash and the Bur- 
lington with respect to the interpretation of the Commission’s 
decision in Illinois Coal Cases, 1920. The Commission said that 
‘in those cases it prescribed differentials to be applied in the 
publication of rates from the Fulton-Peoria, Springfield and 
southern Illinois districts to eastern Iowa points. It said it 
found that the rates from the Fulton-Peoria district to eastern 
Iowa, “referred to more specifically in the complaint in No. 
10783,” should not be less than 40 and 70 cents per net ton below 
the rates contemporaneously maintained to the same destina- 
tions from the Springfield and southern [Illinois districts, re- 
spectively. 

“The description of the destination territory as contained in 
the record,” said the report in the instant case, “plainly in- 
cluded Keokuk.” After reviewing other facts of record, the Com- 
mission said-the prorjosed reductions would have the effect of 
destroying the differential relationship prescribed in the Illinois 
Coal Cases, 1920, between the Illinois producing groups. It said 
a witness for the Wabash testified that the reductions were not 
made because the présent rates were considered too high, but 
solely because the traffic officials of his line did not believe the 
decision in Illinois Coal Cases, 1920, contemplated the estab- 
lishment of the differential basis to Keokuk. Statistics were 
introduced to show that the volume of coal movement from 
Springfield to Keokuk had decreased in recent years, and it was 
said that, if the differential basis to Keokuk was maintained, 
Springfield would be unable to compete with southern Illinois 
for business in eastern Iowa. The Commission, however, said 
the differential basis therein prescribed was intended for east- 
ern Iowa, including Keokuk, and*that respondents’ attempt, in 
this proceeding, to establish lower rates from Springfield and 
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Riverton, if successful, would destroy the differential relation- 
ship between producing districts, which it had found, after thor- 
ough consideration, should be applied. 


TELEPHONE DEPOSIT RULES CASE 


The Commission, by division 4, has dismissed No. 15840, 
Huntington Engineering Company vs. Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Company of West Virginia, mimeographed. The 
question was as to the reasonableness of the telephone company 
requiring the defendant to keep on deposit $40 as a condition 
precedent to the obtaining of telephone service. The deposit 
was required, seemingly, on account of disputed bills. The com- 
plaint, the report said, alleged that the requirement of a cash 
deposit in the amount before mentioned subjected the complain- 
ant to a charge therefor that was unjust, unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial, in violation of the first and third sections. 

A motion to dismiss, for lack of jurisdiction, was denied. 
The Commission said the defendant’s rules and regulations re- 
quiring the deposit were defective for want of definiteness, but 
that the amount of the deposit required was not unreasonable 
or unduly prejudicial, 

“Defendant is within its rights in requiring a cash deposit 
of subscribers who arbitrarily or otherwise fail to pay their bills 
promptly,” says the report, “but the rule making provision for the 
deposit specifies no definite amount that may be required, nor 
does it provide any definite means for determining what it shall 
be, It leaves wholly to the discretion of the telephone company’s 
representative the amount that may be required of the sub- 
scriber as a ‘suitable’ deposit. It reposes too much arbitrary 
power in defendant’s agents and opportunity for possible abuse. 
In this respect the rule is defective and should be corrected.” 

The telephone company, on argument, admitted the criticism 
about indefiniteness to be well founded and said that it was its 
purpose to amend the rule so that the subscriber would be re- 
quired to deposit an amount the substantial equivalent of two 
months’ charges. 

In disposing of the questions about the rule and the amount 
the company required as a deposit, the Commission discussed 
data about the amounts, per month, the complaining subscriber 
had paid in various months and came to the conclusion that $40 
was not an unreasonable amount. 

The complainant, at the time the complaint was submitted, 
had been a subscriber since 1920. Controversies about the cor- 
rectness of the bills for toll charges culminated in withdrawal 
of the service in October, 1928. As a condition precedent to 
restoration of the service in December of that year, the $40 


deposit was required. Prior to that time no deposit had been 
required. 


Complainant’s principal objection, the report says, seems to 
be to being placed upon which it terms the defendant’s “list of 
undesirables” and the furnishing of a bond to assure payment of 
charges it does not owe, It insisted that it was always willing 
and ready to pay the charges it owed, so that, in effect, a deposit 
was to force payment of erroneous charges. However, the Com- 
mission observed, it further insisted on standing on its own 
records of services used. 


On the jurisdictional question the defendant contended that 
the complainant was a subscriber to the Huntington local area 
service, which Was wholly intrastate; that the matter complained 
of was primarily applicable to and arose out of that service, and 
that it did not affect or burden the interstate transmission serv- 
ice of the defendant to an extent that would warrant the Com- 
mission in taking jurisdiction. 
Commission was without authority to take jurisdiction and 
moved dismissal, ‘The rules and regulations for the payment of 
charges for service were filed with and approved by the West 
Virginia commission, 

“That telephone companies whose lines extend from one 
atate to another, either of themselves or in connection with the 
lines of other companies, are engaged in interstate commerce 
and that messages passing over their lines from one state to an- 
other constitutes interstate commerce, is indisputable,” said the 
Commission, citing Western Union vs, Crovo, 220 U. S. 864. 


“Any rule or regulation affecting or obstructing such com- 
merce is within our jurisdiction,” said the Commission. It found 
that more than 11 per cent of the charges for service to the com- 


plainant, from October, 1928, to April, 1924, were for interstate 
service, 


HARD COAL RECONSIGNMENT 


The Commission, in I. and S. No. 2619, Diversion and Recon- 
signment of Anthracite Coal at Detroit and Port Huron, Mich., 
mimeographed, by division 3%, found that the Wabash and Grand 
Trunk Railway System had failed to justify the proposed can- 
eellation of free diversion or reconsignment of anthracite coal at 
Detroit, Milwaukee Junction, West Detroit and Port Huron, 
Mich. It ordered the schedule canceled and discontinued the 
proceedings. It said they had failed in their proof in respect of 
the schedules under suspension. 
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In its report the Commission said the Wabash, in August, 
1925, granted one free reconsignment or diversion: at Detroit on 
hard coal when destined to a Wabash destination beyond. In 
December, 1925, the Grand Trunk, for competitive reasons, also 
granted free reconsignment or diversion. The Grand Trunk, the 
report said, allowed free reconsignment not only on coal for 
beyond, but also to coal intended for points within the Detroit 
and Port Huron switching districts. _ 

Free reconsignment or diversion at Detroit, the Commission 
said, was allowed by the Wabash to meet free reconsignment at 
Chicago. It said the Wabash officials granted it when they dis- 
covered that hard coal was being sent to Chicago and diverted 
to points on the Wabash under that privilege. In that way, it 
said, the Wabash found that overnight deliveries were being 
made to points on the Wabash, from Chicago, while hard coal 
coming all the way from Buffalo via the Wabash took from a 
week to ten days. 

The report said the testimony showed that the proposal to 
cancel the free reconsignment at the points mentioned came 
from railroads other than the Wabash and the Grand Trunk. It 
was the pressure from them, the report said, that caused the 
Wabash and Grand Trunk to propose the cancellations. They 
said they feared the extension of the privilege to other points 
and to soft coal as well. The Commission called their attention 
to the fact the practice of the carriers was not uniform through- 
out central territory. It also directed their attention to the fact 
that in the Reconsignment Case, 47 I. C. C. 590, it gave them 
permission to make their practice uniform and specifically 
pointed that it observed that it would be impossible to distin- 
guish between coal and other commodities in the making of re- 
consignments, because, as it saw reconsignment, it was a special 
service warranting a proper charge. In commenting on that 
case and disposing of this one, it said: 


In directing cancellation of the tariffs then before us we author- 
ized respondents to file schedules not inconsistent with the conclu- 
sion reached, and this was done. Departures from the uniform rules 
there approved may result in undue preference of one locality or 
description of traffic to the undue prejudice of another locality or 
description of traffic. The record does not disclose whether the exist- 
ing practice at Detroit of the Wabash, for example, in according free 
diversion or reconsignment of anthracite coal, when for beyond, re- 
sults in an undue prejudice to bituminous coal or other commodities 
which would be removed by the schedules under suspension. Nor does 
it affirmatively appear that those schedules, if allowed to become 
effective, would not result in undue prejudice to consignees of anthra- 
cite coal at Detroit and undue preference of their competitors at Chi- 
cago and other distributing points wno would continue to enjoy free 
reconsignment. In brief, respondents have failed in their proof. 


ROSIN TO CANADA 


The Commission, by division 4, has dismissed No. 16957, 
Procter & Gamble Co. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al., mimeo- 
graphed, finding rates on rosin, carloads, from points in the 
south and southeast to Hamilton, Ont., and the failure of the 
defendants to provide transit arrangements thereon, at Ivory- 
dale, O., not unreasonable, unduly prejudicial, or otherwise un- 
lawful. In fourth section order No. 9319, based on application 
Nos, 2045, 1952, 2188, 1548 and 20438, the Commission denied au- 
thority to maintain rates from Gulfport, Pensacola, Mobile and 
New Orleans to Hamilton, lower than those contemporaneously 
maintained from Eureka, Ala., Hattiesburg, Miss., and other 
intermediate points, on and after September 25. 

Commissioner Meyer, author of the report, said the com- 
plainant contended that the rates to Hamilton, 60 miles from 
Buffalo, should not exceed those to Buffalo and that transit 
arrangements at Ivorydale should be provided -in connection 
therewith. From July 1, 1922, to August 20, 1924, a joint com- 
modity rate of 41 cents applied on rosin from the gulf and 
south Atlantic ports to Buffalo. The same rate applied from 
the gulf ports to Hamilton, but from the south Atlantic ports to 
Hamilton the rate was a combination of 55.5 cents, composed of 
a commodity rate of 27 cents to Cincinnati and 28.5 beyond. 
Rates from the interior Mississippi valley points were also com- 
binations, higher than the rates from the ports. 


As a result of Naval Stores from Southern Ports, 87 I. C. C. 
740 and 89 I. C. C. 634, rates to Cincinnati, except from certain 
territory, became 33 cents and 42 cents to Buffalo. The latter 
rate, the report said, did not become effective to Hamilton ex- 
cept from the gulf ports and points directly intermediate there- 
to. On rosin graded and stored at Ivorydale and reshipped to 
Hamilton, the Commission said, the rates applicable were and 
are combinations to and from Cincinnati, except that since Au- 
gust 20, when the revised rates resulting from the Naval Stores 
case became effective, the Southern Railway System allowed 
transit on the through rates on shipments brought by it to 
Cincinnati. 

On account of the transit allowed by the Southern on trafiic 
it brings to Cincinnati, the Louisville & Nashville allows transit 
at points in Kentucky across the river from Cincinnati. The 
central territory lines, the report said, formerly allowed transit 
at Cincinnati on shipments to Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Michi- 
gan, but cut it out August 20, 1924, because, as they contended, 
that the general practice where transit was allowed it was estab- 
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lished by the lines bringing the traffic to the transit points, and 
not by the lines taking the traffic beyond. For them to allow 
transit, they said, would be to deprive themselves of 3 cents, 
because out of the 42-cent rate to Hamilton the southern lines 
would demand their local of 33 cents to Cincinnati and the Cana- 
dian lines practically 12 cents. The Seaboard & Atlantic Coast 
Line said they allowed no transit on rosin on their lines and 
that transit at Cincinnati was unnecessary because the grades 
of rosin desired could be bought at any points on their lines, 
so there was no necessity for sorting and grading at Cincinnati 
or Ivorydale, which is in the Cincinnati district. 

Complainant, the report said, had not shown that it had 
been unduly prejudiced by the arrangements now in existence. 
Mr. Meyer said that even if undue prejudice were shown the 
Commission could only require the United States lines to with- 
draw from participation in preferred rates. That, he said, could 
only result in increased rates to Hamilton and would afford 
complainant no relief. 

Chairman Eastman, dissenting, said that, if the Commission 
was correct in the Naval Stores Case, in the conclusion that 42 
cents was a maximum reasonable rate to Buffalo, and that con- 
clusion was not challenged by the majority of the division, then 
the rates assailed in this case were clearly unreasonable. He 
said it seemed to him that the rates assailed should not have 
exceeded 44 cents. 


BALED COTTON REPARATION 


A finding of inapplicability and an award of reparation have 
been made in No. 17236, M. H. Gunther & Co. vs. Louisville & 
Nashville et al. (mimeographed), as to a rate of 95 cents charged 
on baled cotton, shipped via an interstate route, from Browns- 
ville, Tenn., to Delano, Tenn., in March, 1922.. The Commission, 
by division 4, found the applicable rate was 86 cents and 
awarded reparation to that basis. 


IMPORTED BURLAP RATES 


The Commission, by division 4, in No. 17223, C. E. Rock- 
stroh & Co., Inc., vs. Central of Georgia et al. (mimeographed), 
has found unreasonable, rates on imported burlap bagging, in 
bales, from private warehouses at Savannah, Ga., to Chicago 
and Milwaukee, in August, 1921, and awarded reparation. The 
applicable rates were 97 cents to Chicago and 99 cents to Mil- 
waukee. At the same time rates on imported burlap were ap- 
plicable from shipside, from ship dock, from the carrier’s ware- 
house, or from the custom house. The Commission found the 
rates under attack unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
rates from the other points mentioned and awarded reparation 
for the difference. The carriers admitted the unreasonableness 
of the rates to the extent they exceeded those subsequently es- 
tablished, which made no distinction between private ware- 
houses and other points of receipt of such traffic. 


RATE ON BARREL STAVES, ETC. 


In a mimeographed report by division 4; the Commission has 
dismissed the complaint in No. 16934, Pensacola Cooperage Com- 


pany vs. Louisville & Nashville, on a finding that a commodity - 


rate of 11.5 cents on barrel staves and headings, carloads, from 
Camden, Ala., to Pensacola, Fla., was not and is not unreason- 


able or unduly prejudicial. Complainant sought a rate of 8 
cents. 


RATE ON HORSES AND MULES 


The Commission, by division 4, has dismissed the complaint 
in No. 16732, J. M. Dees vs. Mobile & Ohio et al., mimeographed, 
on a finding that the rate charged on four carloads of horses and 
mules from National Stock Yards, Ill, to Philadelphia, Miss., 
between September 8 and November 9, 1921, was not unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful. Charges were assessed on the basis 
of the applicable combination rate of $183 per car made on 
Mathison, Miss., plus a bedding and switching charge of $2.50 at 
point of origin. No. joint rate was in effect. Effective May 16, 
1923, the rate to Philadelphia was reduced to 54 cents per 100 
pounds. Complainant contended that the rate assessed was un- 
reasonable, unjustly discriminatary and unduly prejudicial to 
the extent that it exceeded the Meridian (Miss.) rate of $140 per 
car, and sought reparation to that basis. In support of that con- 
tention complainant, the Commission said, relied wholly on the 
subsequent reduction of the rate assailed and the fact that a 
lower rate was contemporaneously maintained to Meridian. The 
Commission said it had frequently held that the voluntary re- 
duction of a rate was not of itself sufficient to establish the un- 
reasonableness of the former rate and that in absence of proof 


of damage as the result of a-fourth section violation reparation 
would not be awarded. 


GASOLINE CASE DISMISSED 
_ The Commission, by division 4, has dismissed No.* 16788, 
Northwestern Oil Co. et al. vs. St. Louis-San Francisco et al., 
mimeographed, on a finding that the rates on gasoline, from 
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Peckham, Okla., to Port Arthur, Ont.; are not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. The complaint was against a rate of 99 
cents as unreasonable, and, in comparison with a rate of 93 
cents from Peckham to Winnipeg, unjustly discriminatory. 


SUGAR RELIEF DENIED 


In a report on fourth section application No. 12662, Sugar 
from Key West to Jacksonville, Fla., mimeographed, the Com- 
mission, by division 2, in fourth section order No. 9318, has de- 
nied the application of the Florida East Coast to establish a 
rate of 25 cents on sugar, subject to a minimum of 40,000 pounds, 
from Key West, Fla., when imported from Cuba, to Jacksonville, 
and to maintain higher rates at intermediate points. 

The application was made on the theory that a new refinery 
that is being established at Centrdl Hershey, Cuba, will have a 
surplus of sugar to export into the United States. The only 
refinery now operating in Cuba, the report said, had no surplus 
to export to the United States. The report said there had been 
no movement from Cuba to Jacksonville and there was no rate 
by water from Cuba to Jacksonville. The application was based 
on the theory that ships would be willing to stop, when there 
was a surplus of sugar in Cuba, and bring it to Jacksonville, for 
20 cents. Raw sugar, it was pointed out, was being taken to 
Port Wentworth (Savannah), Ga., for 13 cents. The Commission 
expressed the belief that the 25-cent rate would yield more 
revenue than the traffic would add to the expense, but it said 
the record did not show that a rate of that amount was war- 
ranted by the suggested competition between refined sugar to 
Jacksonville and raw sugar to Port Wentworth. 


POTATO RATE CANCELLATION 
The ‘Commission, by division 3, in I. and S. No. 2624, Pota- 
toes from Colorado to Texas, mimeographed, has found justified 
the proposed rates on potatoes, from points in Colorado, around 
Monte Vista, on the Denver & Rio Grande Western, to destina- 


‘tions in Texas on the Texas & Pacific, between, but not includ- 


ing, Fort Worth and El Paso. The Texas & Pacific was the 
mover in the matter, saying that it had not intended to par- 
ticipate in a rate of 83.5 cents, which was to have applied as the 
maximum, at intermediate points, on the direct routes. By the 
elimination of the 83.5 cent rate, the report said, fourth section 
departures would be removed. 


COMMISSION CORRECTS ORDER 


The Commission, by division 4, in No. 15939, Public Utilities 
Commission of Kansas vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., 
mimeographed, has put out a correction of its order, issued May 
6 (Traffic World, May 22, p. 1387), so as to have the order con- 
form to the findings. The order, as issued, required the car- 
riers to establish rates, not later than July 26, from the districts 
of Trinidad, Walsenburg, Canon City, Bowie-Somerset, Crested- 
Butte, Denver, Minnequa, Crested Butte-Baldwin and Cameo- 
Palisade, in Colorado, and from the Raton-Dawson district, in 
New Mexico, on lump coal. The corrected order limits the rates 
to lump coal from the Walsenburg district: In the preamble to 
the corrected order, the Commission said the original order 
required the publication of rates not contemplated by the find- 
ings. : 


REPARATION ON LIMESTONE 


In a mimeographed report by division 4 in No. 16571, 
Thompson, Weinman & Company, Inc., vs. Western & Atlantic 
et al., the Commission has entered an order of reparation based 
on a finding that a rate on ground limestone, carloads, from 
Cartersville, Ga., to Cuyahoga Falls, O., between November 16, 
1922, and January 12, 1923, was unreasonable to the extent that - 
it exceeded $4.79 per net ton. Charges were collected at a 
commodity rate of $2.52 to Cincinnati and a rate of $3.50 beyond, 
the latter having been 80 per cent of the sixth-class rate. 

The Commission said Cuyahoga Falls was 33 miles south of 
Cleveland and intermediate to that point. The rate to Cleveland 
at the time of movement was $4.79. Complainant requested the 
Cleveland basis of rates on November 23, 1922. On February 
5, 1923, the rate to Cuyahoga Falls was made the same as the 
rate to Cleveland, and on September 15, 1923, the rates to both 
points were reduced to $4.77. Reparation was asked to the sub- 
sequently established rate of $4.79: ‘Commissioner Woodlock 
noted a dissent. 


RATE ON CANTALOUPES 

An order of reparation for payment to complainant of $77.22, 
.with interest at 6 per cent from October 16, 1923, has been 
entered by the Commission in a mimeographed report by di- 
vision 4 in No. 16761, Hulsey-Bessent Company vs. Seaboard Air 
Line et al., on account of an unreasonable rate exacted for the 
transportation of a carload of cantaloupes from Rocky Ford, 
Colo., to Jacksonville, Fla., on September 10, 1923. Charges 
were collected at the applicable joint rate of $1.75 plus $80 
stated refrigeration charge. The Commission found that the 
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freight charges collected were unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceeded charges at a rate of $1.275 based on rates of 
75.5 cents to Montgomery, Ala., minimum 20,000 pounds, plus 
52 cents beyond, minimum 24,000 pounds. The Commission said 
the joint rate was canceled October 15, 1923, on which date a 
combination rate of $1.275 became applicable under rule 5(b) of 
tariff circular 18-A, and that this combination would have ap- 
plied when the shipment moved if the joint rate had been can- 
celed. 


ORDERS NEW PAPER RATE 


A finding of unreasonableness and undue prejudice as well 
as violation of the fourth section, an award of reparation and 
gn order requiring the establishment of a new rate not later 
than July 12, have been made in No. 16216, Clements Paper Co. 
et al. vs. Tennessee Central et al. (mimeographed), as to the 
rate on pvinting paper, other than newsprint, from Spring Grove, 
Pa., to Nashville, Tenn. The Commission, by division 3, in a 
report written by Commissioner Campbell, found the rate as- 
sailed unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 65.5 cents prior 
to July 1, 1922, and 59 cents on and after that date. It further 
found the rate unduly prejudicial to Spring Grove and unduly 
preferential of Tyrone, Williamsburg, Roaring Spring, Piedmont 
and Luke, other paper producing points, to the extent it ex- 
ceeded, exceeds, or may exceed the rates contemporaneously 
applicable over the lines of the defendants from the competing 
points to the same destination. The report covers a sub-number, 
Same vs. N. C. & St. L. et al. 


Low grade book paper was the commodity shipped. Through 
error, the report said, the carriers, until the fall of 1923, as- 
sessed rates of 58.5 cents prior to July 1, 1922, and 57.5 cents 
thereafter. The proper rates, the Commission said, were 80 
and 72 cents. Complainants refused to pay the undercharges 
and suits were instituted in the courts. The complaints were 
filed on account of those suits. The Clements Paper Company 
alleged that if it were compelled to pay the undercharges it 
would suffer a loss which it could not recoup. 


The Commission found that the rates, since November 28, 
1921, had been higher than to Memphis, the more distant point. 
After finding the rates unreasonable and awarding reparation, 
the Commission discussed the question of damage on account 
of undue prejudice and disregard of the fourth setcion. It said: 


There remains the question whether complainants were damaged 
by the undue prejudice found. This paper was and is sold f. o. b. 
mill at a price which reflects the actual freight charges to destina- 
tion. The deduction of the freight charges as such, however, is not 
shown on the face of the invoice. On the shipments which were 
undercharged those freight charges were on basis of the rates 
actually collected and not of the applicable rate. The freight charges 
in all instances were, therefore, paid and borne by the complainant 
consignee, the Clements Paper Company, and witness for the shipper 
testified that the consignee was entitled to any relief which might 
be found for complainants in this case. Witness for the consignee 
testified that generally in selling its supplies of paper in competition 
with other jobbers it has to meet the prices of its competitors, but 
that where it does not have to meet this competition its price is 
fixed strictly on basis of mill cost, plus freight charges and a rea- 
sonable profit. In other words, the testimony is that complainant 
consignee can and did pass on to its customers the freight charges 
which it paid on all of the shipments upon which reparation is sought, 
but that if it is forced to pay any additional charges on the shipments 
which have been undercharged, the paper having been resold, it 
will sustain a loss in the amount of the undercharges collected. How- 
ever, this loss is not attributable to the unduly prejudicial rate, but 
is due primarily to the fact that both complainants and defendants 
misinterpreted the tariffs. The undercharges and consequent loss to 
complainant would have occurred even if the rate assessed had not 
been unduly prejudicial. Since shippers as well as carriers are charged 
with a knowledge of the legally applicable tariff charges, the fact 
of the undercharges is insufficient to sustain an ward of damages. 

We further find that complainants are not shown to have been 
damaged by the undue prejudice or the fourth-section violation found 


* to exist. Collection of existing undercharges to basis of the rate herein 


found to have been reasonable may be waived. 


TWIN CITIES PASSENGER SERVICE 


The Commission, by division 1, in a report written by Com- 
missioner Lewis, on No. 17876, Twin Cities and Head of the 
Lakes Joint Passenger Train Service, mimeographed, has ap- 
proved the proposed modified joint passenger train service and 
the division of earnings therefrom. It has found the changes to 
be in the interest of economy, not unduly to restrain competition 
and to be upon just and reasonable terms and conditions. 

The modification of the original plan, Mr. Lewis said, is that 
instead of the withdrawal -of two trains daily in each direction 
but one is to be withdrawn. The Soo Line is to withdraw one 
of its night trains in each direction and one of the Northern 
Pacific trains which was to have been withdrawn is to continue 
in service. A late afternoon fast non-stop train will be operated 
by the Northern Pacific instead of by the Soo as first planned 
and both lines will operate early afternoon fast trains. Each line 
will operate a morning train to care for local traffic. 

Pooling of revenues, as first planned, is also to be aban- 
doned for a different method of dividing the revenue and expense 
under the modified plan. The precise reason for the proposed 
modification of the approved pooling plan and the “regrettable 
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partial abandonment of the original plan for the elimination of 
wasteful passenger service,” Mr. Lewis said, was not stated def- 
initely of record. He said the inference might be drawn that 


the change was attributable to competitive action on the part 
of the Great Northern. 


SULPHUR INCREASE FORBIDDEN 


The Commission, by division 4, in I. and S. No. 2591, Sulphur 
From Baltimore to Hamilton, Ont., mimeographed, has found not 
justified the proposed increase in the rate on sulphur, carloads, 
from Baltimore, to Hamilton, Ont., ordered the schedules can- 
celed and discontinued the proceedings. The Grasselli Chemical 
Company, with a plant at Hamilton, protested the rate which 
was to have become effective January 30. The present rate, a 
commodity publication, is 25 cents. The proposal was to in- 
crease it to 28 cents, the level of the rate from New York to 
Hamilton. 

In Grasselli Chemical Company vs. Baltimore & Ohio, 89 
I. C. C. 383, decided May 16, 1924, the report said, the Commis- 
sion condemned the rates of 31 cents from New York and 28 
cents from Baltimore to Hamilton as unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial to the extent they exceeded 28 and 25 cents. The 28 
and 25 cent rates, it said, were established October 15, 1924. 

Apparently the proposal to increase the rate from 25 to 28 
cents grew out of the insistence of Canadian lines upon a 40 per 
cent division out of a rate of 28 cents from Baltimore for their 
part of the haul. The Commission said the disproportionate divi- 
sion sought by the Canadian lines was claimed on the ground of 
more difficult operating conditions and a generally higher level 
of rates in Canada than in Trunk Line territory. The Commis- 
sion said it had repeatedly held that a dispute as to divisions did 
not afford justification for an increase in rates. It said the testi- 
mony in this case-did not warrant a conclusion different from 
that reached in the Grasselli case before mentioned, as to the 
rate from Baltimore to Hamilton. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 2676, the Commission has suspended from 
May 29 until September 26 schedules as published in the fol- 
lowing joint tariffs: Hough’s I. C. C. No. A-116; Boyd’s I. C. C. 
No. A-1663; Jones’ I. C. C. No. 1752; Leland’s I. C. C. No. 1828. 
The suspended schedules propose to increase the carload mini- 
mum weight on furniture from shipping points in ‘Central 
Freight Association territory to destinations in Louisiana via 
rail-barge-and-rail routes. The following is illustrative: 

From Youngstown, Ohio, to Louisiana destinations, minimum 
weights in pounds: Desks, metal, knocked down flat, present 16,000 


proposed 30,000; cabinets, metal filing, set up, present 12,000, proposed 
24,000; cabinets, metal filing, knocked down, present 12,000, proposed 


30,000 

In I. and S. No. 2677, the Commission has suspended from 
May 31 until September 28 schedules as published in supple- 
ments Nos. 28 and 30 to New York, New Haven & Hartford 
tariff I. C. C. No. F-2783. The suspended schedules propose to 
increase the rate on paper and paper articles, including printing 


paper, from Holyoke, Mass., to Newark and Nutley, N. J. The 
following is illustrative: 


Rates in cents per 100 pounds on printing paper, from Holyoke, 
Mass., to Newark, N. J., present 22%, proposed 27; Nutley, N. J., 
present 2214, proposed 27. 

In I. and S. No. 2678, the Commission has suspended from 
May 30 until September 27 schedules as published in supplement 
No. 27 to Agent Leland’s I. C. C. No. 1728. The suspended 
schedules propose to restrict the movement of grain from cer- 
tain points in Colorado, Kansas and Nebraska to points on the 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway west of Cobra, 
Tex., to routes passing through the El Paso, Tex., gateway. 
This action would result in increases in rates from and to the 
same points on traffic moving through interior Texas transit 
points. The following is illustrative: 


Wheat, in carloads, from Manhattan, Kan. (Un. Pac. R. R.) via 
Topeka, Kan., A. T. & S. F. Ry., Ft. Worth and S. P. Lines. Rates 
in cents per 100 pounds, to Comstock, Tex., present 56.5, proposed 79.5. 

In I. and S. No. 2679, the Commission has suspended from 
June 2 until September 30 schedules published in supplement 
No. 1 to Southern Pacific Texas Lines I. C. C. No. 1543. The 
suspended schedules propose to restrict transit privileges on grain, 
grain products, seed and hay, carloads, at points on the above 
named lines so that these transit privileges will not apply on traffic 
originating at points on or moving via the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway, except when final destination is located on 
the Southern Pacific Texas Lines; and also to restrict transit 
privileges so that they will not apply on hay (except alfalfa) 
originating on the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway, and further 
to cancel transit privileges on cottonseed hulls when reshipped 
as mixed feed. The restrictions proposed would have the effect 
of making combination rates applicable on the traffic described 
when transited at points on the Southern Pacific Lines, in lieu 
of the present joint through rates available under the present 
arrangements. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 


RATES ON SCRAP IRON 


Attorney-Examiner William A. Disque has recommended dis- 
missal of the complaint in No. 17063, Sam Karnowsky vs. C. B. 


& Q. et al, embracing also a sub number, Same vs. C. I. & L. 


et al., on a proposed finding that rates on scrap iron from 
Fowler and Rensselaer, Ind., to Kewanee, Ill., and from Rens- 
selaer to Gibson, Ind., over an interstate route, were and are 
not unreasonable. 

Mr. Disque said the shipments to Kewanee from Rensselaer 
moved over the C. I. & L., and thence over the C. B. & Q., 
through Chicago. Those from Fowler moved over the Cc. C. C. 
& St. L. and the C. B. & Q. apparently through Chicago, as a 
rule, he said, but at least one moved over a very circuitous 
route formed by these carriers through Indianapolis, Ind., and 
Peoria, Ill. He said it was not clear who was responsible for 
the routing. He said the rate applicable through Chicago was 
$2.90 per long ton, this being a commodity rate approximating 
66 per cent of the sixth-class rate. That applicable through In- 
dianapolis and Peoria was the full sixth-class rate. Complain- 
ant sought a rate of $2.39 over all the routes named, the same 
as applied from Pana, Ill. Mr. Disque said apparently there was 
an overcharge on the shipment or shipments that moved through 
Indianapolis and Peoria, as the rate was applied per net ton, 
whereas the tariff provided that it would apply per long ton. 
He said defendants would be expected to make prompt refund. 

The shipments from Rensselaer to Gibson moved over the 
C. I. & L. and the Indiana Harbor Belt. The rate charged was 
$1.89. Complainant sought a rate of $1.64, the same as applied 
from Streator, Ill. Mr. Disque said the present rate -from 
Rensselaer to Gibson equaled 67.5 per cent of the sixth-class 
rate. He pointed out that, in Karnowsky vs. C. I. & L., 98 I. C. C. 
533, a rate of $2.39 per long ton on scrap iron was prescribed as 
a reasonable maximum from Rensselaer to Benton Harbor, 
Mich., for a distance of 117 miles. He said that rate ap- 
proximated 75 per cent of the sixth-class rate from and to the 
same points and compared favorably with the rates fixed by the 
Public Service Commission of Indiana. He said the record did 
not establish that the rates charged were or are unreasonable. 


REPARATION ON COTTONSEED 


An award of reparation has been recommended by Examiner 
Harry C. Ames in a proposed report in No. 17760, Russell-Heckle 
Seed Company vs. Missouri Pacific et al., on a finding that rates 
on cottonseed from Memphis, Tenn., to Eagle Pass. Tex., were 
unreasonable. Compiainant alleged that the rate of 61 cents 
charged on 28 carloads of cottonseed shipped from Memphis to 
Eagle Pass, between November 20, 1922, and January 23, 1924, 
was unreasonable. The distance over the route of movement 
was 887 miles. The examiner said that, in Corporation Commis- 
sion of Oklahoma vs. Abilene & Southern et al., 98 I. C. C. 183, 
the Commission prescribed for the future a distance scale of 
reasonable maximum rates between points in the Southwest on 
the one hand and Mississippi river crossings, Memphis to New 
Orleans, inclusive, on the other. Under that adjustment, which 
became effective September. 15, 1925, the rate on cottonseed for 
a distance of 887 miles would be 52 cents, the examiner said. In 
No. 15039, he continued, one of the consolidated cases in the 
Oklahoma commission case, the Commission found that rates on 
cottonseed from Oklahoma points to Sherman, Tex., were unrea- 
sonable during the period up to August 15, 1923, to the extent 
that they exceeded for like distances the rates contemporaneously 
applied on cottonseed between Shreveport and points in Texas; 
and thereafter to the extent that they exceeded for like dis- 
tances the rates which would have applied on the basis of the 
scale of reasonable maximum rates on cottonseed shown in ap- 
pendix 7 to the report. 

In the instance case complainant seeks reparation to the 
basis awarded in the case above cited. Defendants urged that 
the Oklahoma commission case was a general readjustment in- 
volving both increases and decreases, and that, under many 
decisions of the Commission, it could not be made the basis for 


a of reparation in this case. Continuing, the examiner 
1d: 


In a number of cases involving rates on carload shipments of 
cottonseed in the southwest the Commission found that the specific 
commodity rates charged were unreasonable and awarded reparation 
to the basis of the contemporaneous distance rates. In cases where 
the reparation period began prior to August 15, 1923, the date when 
ie Memphis Southwestern scale became effective, and ended prior 
= September 15, 1925, the date when the scale prescribed in Okla- 

oma Corporation Commission case, supra, became effective, the 
reparation awarded was based on the Shreveport scale, as extended, 
hy to August 15, 1923, and thereafter reparation was awarded or 
uture rates prescribed on the basis of the Memphis Southwestern 


Scale. * * * In cases decided on and after May 6, 1925, the reparation 








% 





awarded was based on the Shreveport scale, as’ extended, up to 
August 15, 1923, and on the Oklahoma Corporation Commission scale 
thereafter. * * * The Commission should find that the rate assailed 
was unreasonable during the reparation period up to August 15, 1923, 
to the extent that it exceeded for like distance the rate contempor- 
aneously applied on cottonseed, in carloads, between Shreveport and 
points in Texas, distance to be computed in the same manner as in 
the Shreveport scale; and thereafter to the extent that it exceeded 
for like distance the rate shown in appendix 7 to the Commission's 
report in Oklahoma Corporation Commission vs. Abilene & Southern 
Ry. Co. et al., supra. 


MILLET RATES AND REPARATION 


A finding of unreasonableness in the past and the present 
and an award of reparation have been recommended by Exam- 
iner Bronson Jewell, in No. 17289, Northrup, King & Company 
vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., as to the rates on 
millet seed, carloads, from points in Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska 
and the Dakotas to Minneapolis. The complaint asked for rates 
on millet seed the same as those on corn and other coarse grains. 
The examiner said the record was insufficient to show that millet 
was entitled to the coarse grain rates or that as a general prop- 
osition there should be a fixed relationship. He said it was 
evident, however, that millet seed to Minneapolis had been 
compelled to bear more than its fair share of the increases in 
rates since June 24, 1918. He said the Commission should find 
that the rates to Minneapolis were and are unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded or exceed, by more than 25 per cent, the 
rates contemporaneously applicable on coarse grain and award 
reparation to that basis. 


LUMBER ORDER MODIFICATION 


Examiner W. R. Brennan, in a report on No. 14960, Free- 
hold Lumber Co. vs. Chesapeake & Ohio et al., said the Com- 
mission, on further hearing, should find rates on lumber, from 
Flinn, Va., to specified destinations in Central, Trunk Line and 
New England territories, not unreasonable but unduly prejudicial 
and modify its previous order so as to permit the establishment 
of rates which had been agreed upon by carriers and shippers. 
The original report was made in 92 I. C. C. 699. The com- 
plainant asked for a finding of unreasonableness in the past and 
an award of reparation but the examiner said the Commission 
should affirm its finding that the rates were not unreasonable 
but modify its order of October 17, 1924, to the extent necessary 
to establish the rates agreed upon by all the interested parties. 


CHARGES FOUND APPLICABLE 


Examiner A. S. Worthington has recommended dismissal of 
the complaint in No. 17815, Milne Lumber Company vs. Michigan 
Central et al., on a proposed finding that demurrage and recon- 
signment charges collected on a carload of lumber at Detroit, 
Mich., originating at Linville, La., were applicable. 


DEMURRAGE CHARGES LEGAL 


Dismissal of the complaint in No. 17682, Milne Lumber Com- 
pany vs. Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, has been proposed by Ex- 
aminer E. P. Hurley on a proposed finding that demurrage 
charges’ on a carload of yellow pine lumber at Detroit, Mich., 
were legally assessed. 


RATE ON PEACHES 


Dismissal of the complaint in No. 17382, Gentile Brothers 
Company vs. Central of Georgia et al., has been recommended 
by Examiner A. S. Worthington on a finding that a rate of $1.14, 
minimum 20,000 pounds, charged on a carload of peaches from 
Willvale, Ga., to Uniontown, Pa., reconsigned from Pittsburgh, 
Pa., was not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Complainant 
alleged that the rate was unreasonable and unduly prejudicial 
to the extent that it.exceeded the rate of $1.05 contemporane- 
ously applicable from Willvale to Connellsville, Pa. Reparation 
was sought. 

The examiner said Uniontown was on a branch of the Penn- 
sylvania extending from Greensburg, Pa., and was 69 miles from 
Pittsburgh, and that Connellsville was 56 miles from Pittsburgh 
and directly intermediate to Uniontown. Defendants said there 
were no shipments of peaches to either Uniontown or Connells- 
ville from Willvale in 1924 and only three shipments to Union- 
town in 1925. They also called attention to the fact that the 
matter of rates on peaches from Georgia points to all interstate 
destinations was now before the Commission in No. 16462 and 
in which the carriers submitted proposed readjustment under 
which rates would be provided to all destinations to which there 
was a necessity for rates. The examiner said the proposed rate 
to Pittsburgh was $1.13 and that while the adjustment had not 
been completed in all its details, the rates to Uniontown and 
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Connellsville under the proposed new adjustment would not be 
less than to Pittsburgh. He said no evidence was submitted in 
support of the allegation of undue prejudice. 


LUMBER MISROUTED 


Examiner Martin J. Walsh has recommended an award of 
reparation in No. 17511, Underwood Lumber Corporation vs. 
Atlantic Coast Line et al., on a proposed finding that a carload 
of lumber from Quitman, Ga., to Ozone Park, N. Y., was mis- 
routed. Charges were assessed at the published rate of 43 cents 
from Quitman to East New York plus $1.26 per net ton beyond, 
plus $2.70 reconsignment charge and $213 demurrage charges. 
The examiner said the 43-cent rate applied also from Quitman 
to Ozone Park and that had the shipment been forwarded as 
originally routed the 43-cent rate plus $2.70 per car reconsign- 
ment charge would have applied. He found that the Atlantic 
Coast Line misrouted the shipment. 


RATE ON TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Examiner J. C. Harraman, in a proposed report in No. 17443, 
Cotton Mills Products Company vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al., 
has recommended a finding that the sixth-class rate on a carload 
of textile machinery from Tallassee, Ala., to Natchez, Miss., was 
not unreasonable but that the shipment was overcharged and 
that refund of the overcharge be required. Complainant alleged 
that the sixth-class rate of 79 cents charged was unreasonable 
to the extent that it exceeded 63 cents. The examiner said the 
correct sixth-class rate from Tallassee to Natchez was 75.5 cents, 
and that the Commission should so find. 


RATE ON FARM WAGONS 


A finding of unreasonableness, an award of reparation and 
prescription of rates for the future have been proposed by Ex- 
aminer E. P. Hurley in a proposed report in No. 17354, John 
Deere Plow Company vs. St. Louis-San Francisco et al., on a 
finding that the rate charged on one carload of farm wagons 
from Fort Smith, Ark., to Fredericksburg, Tex., was unreason- 
able. The wagons were shipped July’ 10, 1924. Complainant al- 
leged the rate charged was unreasonable to the extent that it 
exceeded $1.05, minimum 24,000 pounds. Charges were collected 
at the applicable through combination rate over the route of 
movement, made up of a commodity rate of $1.05 to Fredericks- 
burg Junction, plus the local class A rate of 25 cents beyond. 
Mr. Hurley said the Commission should find that the rate as- 
sailed was, is and for the future will be unreasonable to the 
extent that it exceeded, exceeds or may exceed $1.05. 


EXAMINER PROPOSES DISMISSAL 


An order of dismissal has been recommended by Examiner 
Leo J. Flynn .in No. 16373, Bergin-Price Company et al. vs. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., on a finding that rates on 
fruits. and vagetables, in carloads, from points in California 
and Wells Siding, Nev., to Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah, are 
not unreasonable. The complaint alleged they were unjust, un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial, as well, as, in some instances, 
in violation of the aggregate of intermediates part of the fourth 
section. The complaint covered shipments between March 29, 
1922, and September 1, 1924, 


EGG CASE FILLER RATES 


Examiner William H. Smith has proposed in No. -16535, 
J. G. Cherry Company vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul et al., 
a finding that the present joint commodity rate on mixed Car- 
loads of egg case fillers and related articles, from Tama, Ia., to 
points in the Fort Smith, Ark., group is not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. Two carloads were moved in December, 
1923, and January, 1924. As to the class rates applicable at the 
time of movement from Tama to Siloam Springs and Gravette, 
Ark., the points in the Fort Smith group involved, Smith said 
they should be found unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
the contemporaneous aggregates of intermediates. He also 
found undercharges. The Commission, he said, should waive 
their collection by way of reparation, to the extent of the basis 
indicated but that the carriers should promptly collect the 
remainder. 


IMPORTED NITRATE RATES 


A heavy slash in rates, all-rail and barge-and-rail, on im- 
ported nitrate of soda, muriate of potash, sulphate of potash 
and kainit, carloads, from New Orleans and other gulf ports, 
to destinations on and north of the Ohio river, has been pro- 
posed by Examiner C. W. Griffin in No. 16411, Egyptian Powder 
Company vs. Illinois Central et al. He said the Commission 
should find the rates unreasonable, prescribe lower ones and 
award reparation. The report also covers the following: 

No. 16411 (Sub. No. 1), Equitable Powder Manufacturing 
Company vs. Illinois Central et al.; No. 16411 (Sub. No. 2), 
Western Powder Manufacturing Company vs. Illinois Central 
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et al.; No. 16490, E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company vs. Iili- 
nois Central et al.; No. 16490 (Sub. No. 1), Swift & Company 
vs. Chicago and Eastern Illinois et al.; No. 16490 (Sub. No. 2), 
Armour Fertilizer Works vs. Illinois Central et al.; No. 16490 
(Sub. No. 3), Monsanto Chemical Works vs. Mobile and Ohio 
et al.; No. 16655, Grasselli Chemical Company vs. Alabama Great 
Southern et al.; and No. 17308, E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Company vs. New Orleans and Northeastern et al. 


The findings recommended, other than that the complain- 


ants made shipments and were entitled to reparation, are as 
follows: 


In Docket Nos. 16411, 16411 (Sub. No. 1), 16411 (Sub. No. 2), 16490, 
16490 (Sub. No. 3), 16655 and 17308 the Commission should find that 
the all-rail rates on imported nitrate of soda, in carloads, from New 
Orleans and other gulf ports were, are and for the future will be un- 
reasonable to the extent they exceeded, exceed or may exceed 29 
cents to Pollard, East Alton and East St. Louis, 31 cents to Lock- 
land, and 32.5 cents to Ashburn, Mooar, Edwards, Grasselli and 
Hegewisch; and that the barge-and-rail rates assailed on imported 
nitrate of soda, in carloads, were, are, and for the future will be 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded, exceed or may exceed 


28.5 cents from New Orleans to Cincinnati and 30 cents to Grasselli 
and Hegewisch. 


In Nos. 16490 (Sub. No. 1) and 16490 (Sub. No. 2) the Commis- 
sion should find that the import rates on nitrate of soda, sulphate of 


potash, muriate of potash and kainit, in carloads, from New Orleans 


and other gulf ports, were, are and for the future will be unrea- 
sonable to the extent they exceeded, or exceed or may exceed 24.5 
cents to the Cairo group, 29 cents to the East St. Louis and Louis- 
ville groups, 31 cents to the Cincinnati group, 32.5 ‘cents to the 
Peoria, Springfield and Chicago groups and 34.5 cents to the Mil- 
waukee groups. 


In one sense of the word the complaints were the most 
peculiar the Commission had had to deal with for a long time, 
in that the rates under attack were import rates higher than’ 
the corresponding domestic rates. Import rates, usually, are 
lower than the domestic rates, chiefly for port equalization rea- 
sons. The examiner said the principal issue was the propriety 
of the rates on nitrate of soda, imported from Chile. He said 
the principal use of that commodity was that of a fertilizer or 
a fertilizer ingredient, but that it was also used to a consider- 
able extent in the making of explosives and, in small quantities, 
for other purposes. It was estimated that 70 per cent of the 
tonnage imported in 1923 was used for fertilizer purposes, 22 
per cent in the manufacture of explosives and 8 per cent in the 
production of acids, sulphuric acid, also used extensively in the 
manufacture of fertilizers, being one of the acids. 


The greater part of the potash commodities and kainit, the 
examiner said, were imported from Germany or France. Their 
principal use, he said, was for the production of fertilizers. 


Prior to December 31, 1919, import commodity rates on 
nitrate of soda from Gulf ports to points on and north of the 
Ohio were lower, the examiner said, than the domestic com- 
modity rates on nitrate of soda and other articles in the fer- 
tilizer list of exceptions to Southern Classification. Increases 
on that day, he said, reversed the situation. Import nitrate 
of soda rates became materially higher than the domestic rates 
of articles in the fertilizer list. Prior to that date, for example, 
the import rate on nitrate of soda from New Orleans to Chicago 
was 21.5 cents and the domestic rate 29.5 cents. On that day 
the import rate became 33 cents, becoming the same as the 
rate from Baltimore to Chicago. The domestic rate was left 
unchanged. July 15, 1920, the domestic fertilizer rate on nitrate 
of soda was canceled and the sixth class rate became effective. 
However, on April 1, 1922, nitrate of soda was restored to the 
list of fertilizer materials, as a result of Rates to, From and 
Between Points South of the Ohio River, 64 I. C. C. 306. 

The rates established on domestic fertilizer from New 


Orleans to East St. Louis and Chicago on that date became, re- 
spectively, 29 and 33 cents. They were reduced on July 1, 1922, 


in accordance with the 10 per cent general reduction. The im- : 


port rate on nitrate of soda, from New Orleans to Chicago, on 
November 1, 1924, finally settled at 38.5 cents, the same as the 
rate from Baltimore to Chicago. The domestic rate is 29.5 cents. 
At Cairo the import rate is 33 cents and the domestic rate 21.5 
cents; at Louisville the rates are 33 and 26 cents; Edwards Ill. 
38.5 and 29.5 cents. 


Complainants contended the import rates were unreasonable 
to the extent they exceeded the domestic rates on nitrate of 
soda and other articles in the fertilizer list. They submitted 
exhibits, the examiner said, to show that import class rates, both 
all-rail and barge-and-rail, were uniformly lower than domestic 
class rates; and that import rates on numerous rates from 
north and south Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific ports were as low oF 
lower than the corresponding domestic rates. 


Many technical violations of the fourth section, the ex 
aminer says, exist on account of the fact that the domestic 
commodity rates,-applicable on imported nitrate of soda from 
Gulf ports to points north of the Ohio to which neither import 
class nor commodity rates are maintained are lower than the 
import commodity rates maintained to intermediate points. He 
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said, however, it was not shown that the commodity moved 
under the domestic rates north of the Ohio. 

The railroads argued that the reasonableness of the rates 
under assault was demonstrated by a comparison with rates 
on like traffic from north Atlantic ports to the same destina- 
tions. They asserted that for many years the import rates on 
nitrate of soda from New Orleans to Chicago had been made 
in relation to the rates from Baltimore pursuant to the carrier 
policy of equalizing via the ports in the adjustment of import 
rates and were in no way related to the domestic fertilizer rates. 

Complainants insisted, said the examiner, that if in the 
carriers’ policy of port equalization lines serving the north At- 
lantic ports were the rate-making lines with respect to traffic 
from Europe and Africa, on account of their better facilities 
and advantage in distance, then the lines serving the Gulf ports, 
if they desired to participate in the traffic, were the rate-making 
lines on nitrate of soda from Chile, due to their advantage in 
digtance and equal facilities. 

One of the bits of testimony submitted in the case was the 
fact that the Illinois Central, in a special docket application 
submitted to the Commission for permission to make refund 
on nitrate of soda admitted the import rates were unreasonable. 
The carriers, in this case, said the admission of the Illinois 
Central in that special docket case, that the import rates were 
unreasonable, was made to protect a consignee on shipments 
from New Orleans to Anna and Cobden, Ala., to whom the 
domestic rate had been quoted. 

Lines serving the north Atlantic ports, the examiner said, 
feared that any reduction in the rates on nitrate of soda from 
New Orleans to points in central territory would result in the 
application for reduced rates on like traffic from north Atlantic 
ports which they would be unable to resist. 


MUST FURNISH FIT CARS 


In a proposed report on No. 17222, Omaha Grain Exchange 
vs. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy et al., Examiner J. F. Eshelman 
deals with a complaint that the defendants, in respect of cars 
furnished Omaha shippers, for loading with flour and other 
grain products, in sacks, refuse to sweep them, draw protruding 
nails, pad projections liable to tear sacks, or strip doors with 
water proof paper while contemporaneously performing such 
services for shippers of flour and grain products at Kansas City. 
The complaint alleges that their failure to give Omaha the treat- 
ment and service furnished Kansas City millers is unduly preju- 
dicial. In addition it alleges the failure to sweep the cars, to 
get rid of the nails and pad projections likely to tear the 
sacks is unreasonable as well as unduly prejudicial. The 
prayer is for the establishment at Omaha of the practices that 
have obtained at Kansas City, and reparation, for the Maney 


Milling Co. That prayer, Eshelman said, was withdrawn at 
the hearing. 


However, the Maney company was referred to as the com- 
plainant and the testimony was that performance of the work 
at Omaha that was done at Kansas City by the carriers cost 
the Maney company about $1.50 per car. On account of the 
keenness of competition, the complaint was filed. : 

Eshelman found that the practice at Omaha was not uniform 

as to all carriers or as to all cars. The cars furnished, the 
report says, are those made empty at elevators and frequently 
such cars have remaining in them nails and cleats used in 
preparing them for shipments of grain. 
_ The traffic in flour in sacks is said to be keen because 
it is that produced by orders from the government or chain 
stores and is sent out in unbranded sacks, in competition with 
flour of like grades from other mills, hence the importance of 
the relatively small cost of putting cars in condition.. The 
Maney company asserted that the increased overhead expense, 
resulting from the cost to it of preparing cars in the manner as 
did the carriers for its competitors at Kansas City, was sufficient, 
at times, to cause it to lose contracts. The competition, the 
examiner said, was practically all with Kansas City millers and 
practically not at all with the northwestern milling centers 
because of the difference in products. In disposing of the case, 
Eshelman said: 


The record indicates that defendants at Omaha have not 
ebeerved in all instances their duty to furnish cars for loading 
our and other grain products reasonably free of protruding 
wm and projections likely to tear sacks. If they observe this 
printed for the future, and it appears most of them have already 
~- oe to do so, no order in this respect need now be entered. But 
we respect to sweeping, padding, and weather-stripping cars 
rade suitable for such loading, defendants should accord 
ppers at Omaha the same services as they contemporaneously 
accord to competing millers at Kansas City. 
naa The Commission should find that the neglect and refusal of 
4 endants, according as they participate in the transportation, 
Sweep, pad, and apply weather strips-to cars furnished or to 
€ furnished by them at Omaha, Nebr., for loading flour or other 
grain products, in sacks, for interstate movement while con- 
performing such services at Kansas City, Mo., 
in addition to the line haul rate is, and for the 
unduly prejudicial to complainant and shippers 


temporaneously 
without charge 
future will be, 
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at Omaha and unduly preferential of competing shippers at 
Kansas City. An order requiring an equality of treatment for 
the future should be entered. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The order entered in No. 15936, The Glidden Company vs. 
Illinois Central Railroad, on April 14, which was by its terms 
made effective June 30, 1926, has been modified so that it will 
become effective on July 30, instead of June 30, 1926. 

The Commission has reopened, for further hearing, finance 
docket No. 3908, Excess Income of St. Louis & O’Fallon Railway, 
and Finance No. 4026, Excess Income of Manufacturers’ Railway, 
on the question of excess operating expenses during the year 
1923, and assigned it for hearing June 21, before Examiner Kel- 
ley at Washington, D. C. 

The Transcontinental Oil Company. has been permitted to 
intervene in No. 18336, Gibson Oil Company vs. Arkansas West- 
ern Railway et al. 

J. N. Clements and C. B. Clark, trading as Clements and 
Clark; R. W. Geons, trading as Riverside Filling Station, and 
also as Riverside Oil Company; J. N. Clements, J. L. Martin and 
C. B. Clark, trading as Tri-County Oil Company; Seven Eleven 
Tire and Accessory Company, Inc.; A. M. Mitchell, trading as 
Home Oil Company; Delta Oil Company; The Peoples Oil Com- ' 
pany and R. M. Housel, have been permitted to intervene in No. 
18061, Transcontinental Oil Company vs. Alabama and Vicks- 
burg Railway et al. 

The Fort Frances Pulp & Paper Company, Limited, Kenora 
Paper Mills, Limited, and Minnesota and Ontario Paper Com- 
pany, have been permitted to intervene in No. 18215, Greater 
Des Moines Committee, Incorporated, vs. Ahnapee and Western 
Railway et al. 

The Sunderland Brothers Company has been permitted to 
intervene in No. 17956, Henry Marble Company vs. Wabash Rail- 
way et al. : 

The United Clay Products Corporation has been permitted 
to intervene in No. 18141, Mason City Tile and Brick Company 
et al. vs. Big Fork and International Falls Railway et al. 

The Board of Trade of Kansas City, Mo., and St. Joseph 
Grain Exchange have been permitted to intervene in No. 18203, 
American Maid Flour Mills et al. vs. Abilene and Southern Rail- 
way et al. 

The West Penn Cement Company has been permitted to 
intervene in No. 18150, North American Cement Corporation vs. 
Akron, Barberton Belt Railroad et al. 

The Commission has reopened No. 13413, in the Matter of 
Automatic Train Control Devices, as to the Kansas City South- 
ern, for further hearing at the office of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Washington, D. C., June 7, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

The Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron Works, Beaver Falls Chamber 
of Commerce, Chamber of Commerce of the City of Newark, N. 
J., and National Lock Washer Company have been permitted 
to intervene in No. 18031, the American Motor Body Corporation 
et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Shreveport, La., has been 
permitted to intervene in No. 18066, Little Rock Chamber of 
Commerce vs. Alabama Great Southern Railroad et al. 

Val Blatz Brewing Company has been permitted to intervene 
in No. 18207, Cliquot Club Company et al. vs. Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad et al. 

The Wisconsin Paper & Pulp Manufacturers’ Traffic Asso- 
ciation has been permitted to intervene in No. 18215, Greater 
Des Moines Committee, Incorporated, ys. Ahnapee & Western 
Railway et al. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


The complainant in No. 16453, International Shoe Company 
vs. Baltimore and Ohio Railroad et al., has asked the Commis- 
sion to grant a rehearing therein. 

The complainant in finance docket No. 1471, in the matter 
of deficit status (under provisions of section 204 of the trans- 
portation act, 1920) of the Garyville Northern Railroad, has 
asked the Commission to grant a rehearing and oral argument. 

F. A. Leland has asked the Commission to vacate the order 
of suspension in I. and S. Docket No. 2660, except in so far as 
it concerns items Nos. 1999-B and 2748-B and pages Nos. 27 and 
28. . 

F. A. Leland has asked the Commission to modify its order, 
in No. 14150, and Fourth Section Order 91.33, of September 11, 
1925, by substituting “the fifteenth day of September, 1926,” for 
“the fifteenth day of February, 1926,” as shown in the order, 
which date, by the Commission’s supplemental order of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1926, was changed to the “fifteenth day of June, 1926.” 

The defendants in No. 14617, Acme Brick Company et al. vs. 
Alabama and Mississippi et al., have asked the Commission to 
modify its opinion therein. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Shenandoah, Ia., the Com- 
munity Club of Clarinda, Ia., the Community Club of Sidney, 
Ia., and the Commercial Club of Malvern, Ia., Chamber of Com- 
merce of Red Oak, Ia., and the Farm Bureau of Page County, 
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la., the Farm Bureau of Fremont County, Ia., the Farm Bureau 
of Mills County, Ia., and the Farm Bureau of Montgomery 
County, Ia., have asked the Commisison to grant a rehearing 
in No. 15511, Chicago Board of Trade vs. Santa Fe et al. 

The defendant in No. 13514, Blackshear Manufacturing Com- 
pany vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al., has asked the Commission 
to modify its order as to rates from Jacksonville to Sanford 

and other points on the St. John’s River. 

: The Sioux City Live Stock Exchange and the Traffic Bureau 
of the Sioux City Chamber of Commerce, interveners in No. 
15000, Sioux Falls Live Stock Exchange et al. vs. Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fe et al., have filed petition in support of de- 
fendants’ petition for postponement of the effective date of the 
order, rehearing, reargument and reconsideration, and/or modi- 
fication of order with respect to rates from Sioux Falls to Chi- 
cago and to points taking the Chicago rate, to Omaha, St. Louis 
and to points in Iowa, and ask that the Commission grant the 
petition of defendants, dated May 11, 1926. 

The complainant in No. 15833, Keokuk Shippers’ Association 
et al. vs. Baltimore and Ohio et al., has asked the Commission 
to grant a rehearing. 


FINAL VALUATION REPORTS 


Valuation docket No. 664, Alabama, Florida & Gulf, opinion No. 
B-292, 110 I. C. C. 287-98, final value, for rate-making purposes, of 


property owned and used for common carrier purposes, $195,810, as 
of June 30, 1918. 


Valuation docket No. 95, Intermountain Railway Company, opinion 
No. B-293, 110 I. C. C. 299-309, final value, for rate-making purposes, 


of property owned and used for common carrier purposes, $991,127, 
as of June 30, 1916. 


Valuation docket No. 9, Tooele Valley Railway Co., opinion No. 
B-294, 110 I. C. C, 310-22, final value, for rate-making purposes, of 
property owned and used for common carrier purposes $235,489; owned 
but not used, $42,000; used but not owned, $1,005, as of June 30, 1915. 

Valuation docket No. 536, Central Transfer Railway and Stor- 
age Co., opinion No. B-295, 110 I. C. C. 323-34, final value, for rate- 
making purposes, of property owned but used by others for common 
carrier purposes, $24,500, as of June 30, 1917. 

Valuation docket No. 497, Motley County Railway Company, 
opinion number B-285, 110 I. C. C. 212-19, final value for rate-making 
purposes of property owned and used for common Carrier purposes 
found to be $93,000, as of June 30, 1918. 

Valuation docket No. 574, Dent’s Run Railroad Company, opinion 
No. B-288, 110 I. C. C. 239-50, final value for rate-making purposes 
of property owned and used for common carrier purposes, found to be 


ine and of property used but not owned, $14,488, as of June 30, 
1 


Valuation docket No. 559, Hickory Valley Railroad Company, opin- 
ion No. B-289, 110 I. C. C. 251-61, final value for rate-making pur- 
poses of property owned and used for common carrier purposes found 


to — and of property used but not owned, $23,700, as of June 
30, 4 


Valuation docket No. 97, Lufkin, Hemphill & Gulf Railway Com- 
pany, opinion No. B-286, 110 I. C. C. 220-28, final value for rate-making 
purposes of head owned and used for common carrier purposes 


found to be $117,072, and of used but not owned property, $1,841, as 
of June 30, 1917. 


Valuation docket No. 139, Milledgeville Railway. Company, opinion 
No. B-290, 110 I. C. C, 2-76, final value for rate-making purposes 
of property owned and used for common carrier purposes found to 
be $70,551, as of June 30, 1916. 


TENTATIVE VALUATION REPORTS 


The Wabash, Chester & Western Railroad Company, as of 
June 30, 1917, total owned, $887,923, and total used, $886,100. 

The Colorado & Wyoming Railway Company, as of June 30, 
1918, total owned, $3,480,100, and total used, $3,297,400. 

Detroit & Mackinac Railway Company, as of June 30, 1917, 
total owned, $6,593,500, and total used, $6,562,900. 

The Denver Union Terminal Railway Company, as of June 
30, 1917, wholly owned and used, $3,816,000. 

Stockton Terminal and Eastern Railroad Company, as of 
June 30, 1916, wholly owned and used, $222,297. 

Atchison Union Depot and Railroad Company, as of June 
30, 1917, wholly owned and used, $156,000. 

Tamaqua, Hazelton and Northern Railroad Company, as of 
June 30, 1917, total owned, $208,000; total used, $208,002. 

Union and Glenn Springs Railroad Company, as of June 30, 
1918, wholly owned and used, $429,500. 

Natchez & Southern Railway Company, as of June 30, 1918, 
total owned, $215,117, and total used, $215,000. 

Arcata and Mad River Railroad Company, as of June 30, 
1917, wholly owned and used, $421,200. 


Virginia & Truckee Railway, as of June 30, 1917, wholly 
owned and used, $2,197,600. 


ASSURES FULL DISCUSSION 


Full discussion of the multitude of valuation questions 
raised by the proposed excess income report on the St. Louis 
& O’Fallon and the Manufacturers Railway, finance docket Nos. 
3908 and 4026, seems assured by the action of the Commission 
in permitting interventions in that case. It has permitted W. 
G. Brantley, of counsel, President’s Conference Committee and 
the National Association of Railway and Public Utilities Com- 
missioners’ valuation committee to intervene. The first-men- 
tioned intervention is not on account of the President’s Confer- 
ence Committee, but as amicus curiae. The interveners have 
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taken leading parts in the regular valuation work of the Com- 
mission. The valuation suggested in the two excess income 
cases is not in accordance with the valuation required by sec. 
tion 19a, but is of a type Examiner Paul J. Kelley, author of 
the report, believes is warranted in excess income cases insti- 
tuted with a view to the enforcement of the recapture part of 
section 15a. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


The St. Louis Southwestern has applied for authority to 
issue nominally $1,291,000 of 5 per cent first terminal and unify- 
ing mortgage gold bonds to reimburse partially the treasury of 
the company for expenditures for additions and betterments and 
improvements. 

The Baltimore & Ohio has applied for authority to issue and 
sell $7,475,000 of 44% per cent equipment trust certificates at 
97.78 per cent of par and accrued dividends, to Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., and Speyer & Co., of New York City. Proceeds from the 
sale will be applied on the purchase, at an estimated cost of 
$10,679,197.79, of 25 locomotives, 2,000 steel hoppers, 1,000 steel 
automobile box cars, 5 steel dining cars, 25 steel coaches, 15 
steel combination passenger and baggage cars, 15 steel baggage 
cars, 3 steel postal cars, 5 steel mail compartment cars, and 10 
steel horse express cars. 

The Seaboard Air Line has applied for authority to extend 
the maturity date of $2,500,000 of Seaboard & Roanoke first 
mortgage bonds for five years from July 1, 1926, with interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 

In a series of applications subsidiaries of the St. Louis San 
Francisco have applied for authority to issue promissory notes 
to the parent company in reimbursement for expenditures for 
addition and betterments, as follows: Kansas City, Memphis & 
Birmingham, $195.59; St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas, $42, 
031.90; Fort Worth & Rio Grande, $2,587.15; and Birmingham 
Belt, $31,563.54. 

The St. Louis-San Francisco has applied for authority to is- 
sue and pledge $2,741,511 on first mortgage 5 per cent prior lien 
gold bonds, in reimbursement of expenditures made from income 
for acquisition of securities, for additions, betterments and im- 
provements, and for refunding existing obligations. 

The Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line has applied for au- 
thority to make and deliver to the Norfolk National Bank of 
Norfolk, Va., a note for the sum of $50,000 in renewal of an out- 
standing note which becomes due and payable July 16. 

The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway Company 
has applied to the Commission for authority nominally to issue 
$855,000 of 6 per cent first and general mortgage gold bonds 
which it proposes to pledge for short-term notes. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


The Texas & New Orleans Railroad Company has been au- 
thorized to abandon, as to interstate and foreign commerce, a 
branch line of railroad in Tyler and Jasper counties, Texas, ex- 
tending from a connection with its Beaumont-Dallas line at 
Rockland in a general easterly direction to Turpentine. 

The Seaboard Air Line has been authorized to issue and 
pledge for short term notes $1,623,000 of first and consolidated 
mortgage bonds. 





MODIFIED PROCEDURE DOCKET 


It has been suggested that No. 18347, Columbus Railway, 
Power & Light Co. vs. Norfolk & Western et al.; and No. 18271, 
John F. Barker Produce Co. et al. vs. Arizona Eastern, et al.; 
and No. 18288, Knoxville Freight Bureau et al. vs. Southern et 
al., be placed on the modified procedure docket. It has been 
decided to withdraw from that docket No. 18199, Birmingham 
Sash & Door Co. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al. 

Commissioner Meyer has suggested that No. 18358, Bear 
Brand Hosiery Company vs. Atlanta, Birmingham and Atlantic et 
al., and No. 18353, Findlay Electric Porcelain Company vs. Balti- 
more and Ohio et al. be placed on the modified procedure docket. 

Commissioner Meyer has suggested putting No. 18298, Camp- 
bell River Mills vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul et al., and 
No. 18296, Norfolk Tallow Co. et al. vs. Chesapeake & Ohio 
et al., upon the modified procedure docket. 


LAKE CARGO COAL CASE 


The Commission has set down No. 15007, Pittsburgh Coal 
Producers’ Association et al. vs. Ashland Coal & Iron Ry. Co. et 
al., and the cases joined with it to constitute what is known as 
the Lake Cargo Coal Case, for hearing at Atlantic City, July 20. 
The hearing is to be held by Commissioner Hall and Assistant 
Chief Examiner Charles F. Gerry, the ones who heard it in the 
first instance. 

The Illinois Commerce Commission has been permitted to 
intervene in the case on account of the interest Illinois coal 
operators have in the coal markets of the northwest which are 
served, with lake cargo coal, from the northwestern docks. 
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RATE STRUCTURE INVESTIGATION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Preliminary work looking to the widening of the efforts of 
the Commission in compliance with the mandate of the Hoch- 
Smith resolution was done by the Commission this week. It 
came into public view June 3, when there was a conference 
between the staff of the Commission in charge of the foundation 
work of the Commission in connection with No. 17000, traffic 
and accounting officials of railroads, and O. O. Calderhead, the 
last mentioned representing the state commissions. 

Chairman Eastman called the conference to order, made a 
statement as to the Commission’s and his own idea as to what 
needed to be done, if it could be accomplished without the ex- 
penditure of too much time and money, and then turned the gavel 
over to Director Hardie, of the Bureau of Traffic. The chairman 
suggested that neither the Commission nor the railroads have 
data enabling them to have an adequate view of the rate struc- 
ture of the country, the thing that is to be surveyed, viewed and 
readjusted, in obedience to the command of the resolution so as 
to give the products of agriculture such rates as the resolution 
indicates for them. His seven years of experience, he pointed 
out, had shown him that really there was but little information 
as to the rate structure, about its level and so forth, although 
there was always much talk about the rate structure and: the 
level of rates on various commodities in various territories. 

With the end in view of assembling data the Commission 
men in charge of the investigation, in the latter days of the argu- 
ment on Ex Parte 87 and No. 17000, prepared and circulated a 
tentative questionnaire so as to draw out the views of traffic and 
accounting officers as to whether the plan for obtaining infor- 
mation was workable. The proposed list of questions was circu- 
lated informally, with the information that there would be an 
informal conference on the subject later. The list contains 17 
commodities coming from twenty origin territories. The ac- 
counting officers pointed out that such an inquiry as proposed 
would require the preparation, dispatch and answering of 340 
questionnaires. 

This latest move, which to the accounting and traffic officers 
suggested a stupendous amount of work, grew out of the feeling 
of insufficiency of information in possession of the Commission 
while the hearings that have already been held in No. 17000 
were going on. In addressing the carriers on the point as to 
why the proposed collection of data was necessary, the Com- 
mission said: 


ursuant to the mandate of the Congress by joint resolution ap- 
anal Jan. 30, 1925, commonly known as the Hoch-Smith Resolu- 
tion, directing the Interstate Commerce Commission to make a 
thorough investigation of the freight rate structure of ‘common car- 
riers subject to the interstate commerce act in order to determine 
whether and in what extent and manner such rate structure is in 
any respect unlawful, and to make such lawful changes, adjustments 
and redistributions as may be necessary to correct any defects found 
to exist, the Commission is engaged in an investigation entitled No. 
17000, Rate Structure Investigation. In conducting that investigation 
it has become necessary to obtain information which is not now be- 
fore the Commission in an available form. For present purposes in- 
formation is sought concerning a limited number of important com- 
modities, listed herewith, the intent being to extend_the studies to 
cover additional commodities as soon as practicable. While an order 
could be entered requiring individual carriers to report the necessary 
information, time, labor and expense to all parties concerned can 
be saved and the information more readily supplied in a form suf- 
ficient for the Commission’s present purposes by collaboration of 
the carriers through the medium of their existing organizations, 
utilizing those for the appointment of such committees as may be 
found necessary or desirable. 

The country is divided into three classification territories. Each 
of those territories contains several subdivisions, and, speaking gen- 
erally, those subdivisions mark certain differences in the freight rate 
structure. To illustrate, official classification territory is subdivided 
into New England, trunk line, and central territories; southern ter- 
ritory into Carolina territory, the southeast, and the Mississippi Valley; 
and western territory into western trunk line, southwestern, inter- 
mountain, and Pacific Coast territories. Having this in mind it would 
appear that data, either rate or statistical, will have greater value 
for the purposes of the investigation if developed according to the 
existing rate territories than if prepared in any other manner. 

A separate questionnaire should be used for each of the 17 num- 
bered commodities or commodity groups listed below: 

List of COmmodities . 

Grain and grain products: (1) wheat; (2) corn; (3) oats; (4) flour 
and meal. 

Hay (5), straw and alfalfa. 

Petroleum: (6) Crude petroleum; (7) petroleum products. 

Live stock: (8) Cattle and calves; (9) .hogs; (10) sheep; (11) 
horses and mules. 

Meats: (12) Fresh meats; (13) cured meats, packed. 

Iron and steel: (14) Iron ore; (15) pig and billet or bloom iron; 
al —_ and fastenings; (17) bar and sheet iron, structural iron and 
ron pipe. 

It should be understood that, for the present, data are desired 
only with respect to the above-named commodities, although it is 
Planned to follow a similar course with respect to additional com- 
modities a little later, provided the results attained from the ques- 
tionnaire covering these articles prove ‘sufficiently valuable to war- 
rant such action. Accordingly, it is desired that each of the fol- 
lowing origin territories prepare a separate report for each of the 
above-listed commodities, such report to be compiled for the origin 
group as a whole and not for individual lines separately. 

The object of this questionnaire is to obtain definite information 
as to the important sources and destinations of traffic, the main cur- 
rents of traffic, typical rates, character of the rate structure, and 
other pertinent information. Efforts have been made so to frame the 
questionnaire as to avoid the necessity for a detailed search by car- 
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riers of their records covering individual shipments, this course hav- 
ing been followed in order to avoid undue delay. Carriers reporting 
on this form will be referred to herein as respondents. They are 
urged.to make their answers to all the questions reflect actual con- 
ditions as fully and clearly as possible. 


A committee consisting of H. M. Adams of the Union Pa- 
cific, R. N. Collyer of the Trunk Line Committee and C. E. 
Hildum of the Lehigh Valley, the latter representing the ac- 
counting officers, took the leading part, for the carriers, in the 
discussion as to the adequacy and feasibility of the Commis- 
sion’s proposal. 

One of the earliest propositions to which the traffic officers 
gave implied assent was that the preparation of the information 
should be assigned to a selected list of carriers as to each com- 
modity and each territory. That assent seemed to be the result 
of an observation by Mr. Adams that if it was contemplated that 
each carrier should answer the questions contained in each of 
the 340 lists the plan would have to be abandoned as imprac- 
ticable. ze 

Some time after that implied agreement upon answers from 
selected lists of carriers had been reached, Vice President Max- 
well, of the Wabash, in connection with questions about grain, 
suggested many difficulties and insufficiencies in such a gath- 
ering of data about that one sort of traffic. 

“It would take you ten years to get the figures and after 
you had them you wouldn’t have anything,” said he. 

Mr. Hildum, in support of the proposition that the collection 
of data should be limited to answers from representative rail- 
roads in each class of traffic in each territory, said that he 
thought a sufficient number of roads had a card system that 
would enable them to give a true picture. He said that if the 
information was to be gathered in that way the work might be 
done piecemeal, but that if information was to be gathered from 
all railroads about all the commodities listed, the collection 
would have to be made by a check of the way bills of all the 
shipments made in 1925, or whatever other period of time might 
be selected, and should be all done at ance so as to require only 
one going over of the bills and not a separate going over for 
each commodity. 

(For continuation of this conference, see page 1558.) 

Western Hearing Ended 


Grain shipper representatives took the lead in the argu- 
ments on No. 17000, the rate structure investigation, and Ex 
Parte 87, on May 27. They vigorously opposed the five per 
cent proposal and went so far as to insist that, under the ex- 
isting adjustment, especially in the northwest, grain was bear- 
ing more than its share, in comparison with other commodities, 
of the transportation burden. . 

A. D. Stevens, speaking for the Farmers National Grain 
Dealers’ Association, argued that under the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion the carriers might not be given an increase on grain and 
other agricultural products until they could prove that the rates 
proposed were the “lowest possible lawful rates.” Congress, he 
said, declared that a depression existed and intended that the 
rates on agricultural products should be brought down to the 
aan point at which adequate transportation could be main- 
ained. 

Commissioner Taylor also mentioned that the resolution also 
mentioned “freedom of movement” as one of the things to be 
considered and wanted to know if two-tenths of a cent to a 
cent a bushel on corn would be enough to affect the freedom 
of movement. Mr. Stevens said he thought that two-tenths 
added to a rate might be the “last straw.” But he said he 
thought Congress had forbidden an increase on the ground that 
it might be small. 

Answering a question by Commissioner Woodlock, Mr. Ste- 
vens said Congress intended the Hoch-Smith resolution as a 
definite finding that a depression existed and that it was not 
limited in any way. On that assumption Mr. Woodlock sug- 
gested that the Commission would have to consider that a 
depression existed until Congress repealed that part of the res- 
olution, and Mr. Stevens assented to that. Commissioner 
Aitchison asked if there was a depression in a case where the 
tonnage had increased from 10,000 cars to 170,000 cars a year, 
the reference being to the huge increase in the shipments of 
wine grapes. He wanted to know if such traffic was to be given 
the lowest possible rates, on the ground that wine grapes were 
an agricultural product, in spite of the fact that they might be 
used for a purpose another statute made unlawful. Commis- 
it a ere to know if the same argument might 

ed in respect of cor 
pects M gwar shoed Dp n to cut it out of the list of agri- 


“Certainly alcohol is not an agricultural product,” said Mr. 
Stevens. — 

Karl Knox Gartner, speaking for the Farmers’ Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association of North Dakota, said that “lawful rates” 
plainly meant non-confiscatory ones. In this case, he said, there 
had been no showing that the rates were confiscatory and there- 
fore no warrant for an increase. Any attempt to allow an in- 


crease would be ground for injunctive relief from the courts 
he said. . 
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J. A. Little, representing the North Dakota Fair Freight 
Rates Association, gave ton-mile, car-mile, average-haul and 
other statistical data to show that wheat, especially in the 
northwest, was paying more than other commodities, measured 
by almost any test that could be imagined, particularly petroleum 
and its products. 

John E. Benton spoke in place of O. O. Calderhead, in behalf 
of the North Pacific Coast Millers’ Association, in opposition 
to percentage increases. A plan such as the one put forward 
in this case, he said, proposed to penalize the people who had 
been bearing most of the burden, one so great that it forced 
them to send their products via the canal so as to get them 
into territory as far east as Memphis. 

J. S. Brown, for the Chicago Board of Trade, also opposing 
any increase on grain, said that if any increases were to be 
made, they should be made in the low rate level areas in West- 
ern Trunk Line, before there was any move toward making 
general increases. 

Allen Wallace, representing California Growers and Shippers 
of Deciduous Fruits and other shipping interests, said there was 
no necessity for creating an additional freight rate group be- 
cause relief could be afforded, if any were shown to be needed, 
to the carriers in the northwest without making general in- 
creases. Their rate levels, he said, were lower than those of 
carriers in the central west and in the mountain-Pacific group. 
Failure on the part of carriers to make a 5.75 per cent return, 
he said, was due to a widespread economic condition, and that 
they were not entitled to recover from it ahead of the essential 
industries served by them. His thought was that the rate level 
was not inadequate. 

With a view to bringing arguments to an end before the 
close of business hours on the following day, the Commission, 
May 28, made a reduction in the time assigned to attorneys for 
the arguments on the two last days. Under the shortened time 
some of them could do but little more than call attention to their 
briefs. 

George T. Bell, for the California White and Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, called attention to his brief in which 
he argued that section 15-a did not abrogate sections 1 and 3. 
They, he said, were just as binding as ever. The record in this 
case and the recent decisions of the Commission, he submitted, 
showed that the manufacturers for whom he was speaking were 
paying just and reasonable maximum rates. 

J. P. Haynes said the Chicago Association of Commerce 
did not object to increasing interstate rates, if that was neces- 
sary, buit it did object to increasing them before anything had 
been done toward bringing intrastate rates in Western Trunk 
Line territory which were lower than the interstate level, up 
to the interstate level. Such an advance, he said, would afford 
material relief. He pointed out that if Western Trunk Line 
class rates in Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota, in 1924, had been 
on the interstate level, the revenues of the carriers would have 
been 18.2 per cent greater than they were. 

B. L. Glover, for cement interests, said the record showed 
that cement paid too much in comparison with other commodi- 
ties, but that cement, despite the level caused by the western 
scales prescribed by the Commission had been moving in volume 
because the cement industry had carried on a campaign in 
behalf of its product for use in rural construction and on high- 
ways. 


A. L. Vogl and C. S. Thomas, the latter formerly a United 
States senator from Colorado, in behalf of the Southwestern 
Interstate Coal Operators’ Association and the Colorado and 
New Mexico Coal Operators’ Association, said they were not 
asking for reduction, but were undertaking to show that the 
rates fixed by the Commission should not be advanced. 


In the shortened schedule time was assigned, in addition to 
those mentioned, to R. W. Ropiequet, for the Illinois Coal Traffic 
Bureau; August G. Gutheim, for C. Reiss Coal Company and 
Milwaukee-Western Fuel Company, operators of upper lake coal 
docks; W. E. Rosenbaum, for Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; 
Lime and Cement; Mississippi Lime and Material Company; 
Ste. Genevieve Lime Company; St. Louis Coke & Iron Company; 
Southern Acid & Sulphur Company; Charles E. Blaine, various 
Arizona interests; Fayette B. Dow, refiners of oil in the mid- 
continent field, National Sand & Gravel Association, Inc., and 
boxed apple interests; Willis Crane, Joint Council of the In- 
ternational Apple Shippers’ Association, National League of 
Commission Merchants of the United States, and Western Fruit 
Jobbers of America; F. B. Townsend, Minneapolis Traffic Asso- 
ciation and St. Paul Association of Public and Business Affairs; 
A. S. Knowlton, former examiner on the Commission’s staff, for 
the Minnesota By-Products Coke Company; and H. A. Scandrett, 
in reply for the carriers. The latter was given a little more 
than three hours in which to reply to the points made in behalf 
of shippers which the carriers thought needed particular at- 
tention. ; 

Increases in rates on copper, Mr. Blaine told the Commis- 
sion, would cause a decrease in copper production in the United 
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States and encourage the importation of copper. He called 
attention to the fact that, in a relatively short time, the imports 
from Asia and Africa, as well as production, had increased ma- 
terially, the import increases being about 200 per cent. 

Former Senator Thomas, of Colorado, said the trouble of 
the farmers was caused by increases in state and local taxes 
and that reductions in freight rates would not give them relief. 
He said the country had gone mad in its programs involving 
increased state and municipal tax burdens. 

The ten-day argument was brought to a close May 29 by 
H. A. Scandrett, vice-president of the Union Pacific, with a re. 
buttal argument in behalf of the railroads, based largely upon 
the propositions that the Commission, in making the big in. 
crease, in 1920, after the end of federal control, had underesti- 
mated the necessities, and again in 1922, it had grossly under. 
estimated the situation when it had ordered.a 10 per cent re- 
duction, on a forecast that the carriers, under the reduced rates 
would be able to earn, “as nearly as may be” the fair return 
of 5.75 established by it in that case. But he did not blame 
the Commission for what it had done in 1920, saying that he 
was as badly fooled as it was. The times were out of joint, he 
said, and he could not blame the Commission for not having 
the omniscience to foresee how much of an increase would be 
necessary to take care of the railroads under the conditions 
brought about by the war. 

The 4.12 per cent return earned by the western roads, in 
1925, on the basis of their property investment, the best since 
the war, Mr. Scandrett said, was worse than the worst year they 
had had in 16 years preceding the war, when the net return 
ranged from 4:14 to 6.9 per cent. 

According to Mr. Scandrett, the pivot in this case was cre- 
ated by the earnings of the western railroads. He said the 
carriers were making no, contention that they were entitled to 
a fair return upon the -present cost of reproduction and that 
there were no figures in the case to show what that cost of 
reproduction would be. There were three figures in the case 
upon which the suggestion was'that the rates could be based. 
The carriers contended that their book value, based on the prop- 
erty investment accounts, was conservative, although higher 
than the other two. But on none of the values, he pointed out, 
were the earnings anything nearly like a fair return. On the 
book value the return was 4.12 per cent; on the tentative valua- 
tion, used in 1922, it was 4.53 and on the basis of an exhibit put 
in by the Commission made upon a base of “adjusted book value 
on valuation dates as reported by the Bureau of Valuation plus 
subsequent net additions from the date of valuation to Decen- 
ber 31, 1924, it was 4.4 per cent. On the book value basis, the 
shortage in 1925 was $161,000,000 and on the tentative valuation 
basis, $109,000,000. If additions and betterments for 1925 were 
added to the adjusted book value basis of the Commission’s 
exhibit, an addition of $138,732,291 would be needed to the net 


railway operating income to bring the return up to 5.75 per cent, 
in 1926. 


Mr. Scandrett contended that the fault was with the rate 
level, pointing out that while the western roads, in 1921, had 
a larger percentage return than the eastern and southern roads 
the situation now was reversed, although traffic on the western 
roads had increased more than in the east, although less than 
in the south. Even with a 5 per cent increase, such as asked 
in this case, he said the level in the west would be only 145 
per cent of the level in 1915, or still below the increase for 
the eastern and southern roads. 

Referring to the arguments made by state commissioners, 
that the railroads were seeking to impose on freight the loss 
on their passenger traffic, Mr. Scandrett expressed the belief 
that the public would not be willing to have the railroads go out 
of passenger business and that they were entitled to a fair 
return on their combined business. He pointed to the big in- 
crease in freight traffic brought about by the automobile business 
as an Offset for the loss in passenger revenue brought about 
by the increase in motor travel. 

Mr. Scandrett, speaking of the Hoch-Smith resolution, said 
it first required rates that would support an adequate system 
of transportation and that after the rates had been placed upon 
a proper level, if it were found that lower rates on agricultural 
products were possible and justified by the facts as to depres: 
sion in any part of agriculture, the Commission should make 
those rates the lowest lawful rates and maintain the carriers’ 
revenue by offsetting increases on other commodities. 


He said the absurdity of the proposition, that the Commis- 
sion is to assume that depression continues to exist as to every 
part of agriculture, was fully demonstrated by Commissioner 
Aitchison’s reference to the great increase in the wine grape 
movement. He said he personally remembered a time when 
the wine grape movement was almost nil and when shippers 
of other perishable products came to the railroads, at a time of 
car shortage, insisting that wine grapes should be denied the 
use of refrigerator cars on the ground that the railroads ought 
to take care of their old customers first. Now, he said, the 
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pusiness had increased 60,000 or 70,000 cars and the price had 
gone up enormously. Commissioner Aitchison asked whether 
the resolution could be construed as barring a horizontal ad- 
vance in rates. Mr. Scandrett said that, as he read the resolu- 
tion, section 15-a was not modified by it unless some major 
discrimination was involved. He said, in answer to Commis- 
sioner Campbell’s query about low spots in rates, that the res- 
olution had not repealed sections 1, 15-a, or the fifth amendment 
to the Constitution. A joint resolution of Congress was not one 
of the various ways of amending the Constitution, he said. 


SURCHARGE BILL APPROVED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Senate interstate commerce committee, May 29, in ex- 
ecutive session, ordered favorably reported the Robinson bill 
making illegal the collection of a surcharge on travel in sleep- 
ing and parlor cars. The committee had previously indefinitely 
postponed action on the bill. ‘Senator Pittman, of Nevada, 
prought the matter up again, however, and on his motion the 
committee decided to reconsider the previous action. The vote 
on the action taken May 29 was not made public. It is under- 
stood that it was 11 to 6. 

Approval of the bill by the committee was not as surprising 
as the previous action postponing it indefinitely because the 
committee, at the last session of Congress, adopted a favorable 
report on the bill and it was passed by the Senate. The House, 
however, rejected the bill. 

It would not cause surprise if the Senate passed the bill be- 
fore adjournment but it is not regarded as probable, in that 
event, that the House committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce would report the measure favorably to the House: 

Representative McLaughlin, of Nebraska, has been conduct- 
ing a campaign in the House for legislation removing the sur- 
charge. He has filed a petition to take one of the surcharge 
bills away from the House committee but he has obtained only 
a few signatures to the petition. 

The railroads derive from $37,000,000 to $40,000,000 a year in 
revenue from imposition of the surcharge. Western railroads 
average approximately $15,000,000 from that source. R. N. Van 
Doren, testifying for the Western lines before the Senate com- 
mittee recently, said if they were deprived of the surcharge 
revenue they would have to ask a greater increase than 5 per 
cent in freight rates. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS BILL 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


General debate on the annual rivers and harbors authoriza- 
tion bill was concluded in the House May 29. 

Most of the debate related to the provision in the bill au- 
thorizing improvement of the Illinois river as a step toward the 
opening of a through waterway from Lake Michigan to the Gulf 
of Mexico via the Mississippi river. 

One of the principal attacks on the Illinois project was made 
by Representative Burton, of Ohio, who discussed in detail the 
proposal to divert water from Lake Michigan for the Lakes-to- 
Gulf waterway. He commented on the diversion of water that 
had been made for sanitary purposes, asserting that for these’ 
purposes the diversion would ultimately be rather limited and 
temporary but that for navigation purposes it would be per- 
manent. His argument was that shipping on the Great Lakes 
would be adversely affected by diversion of water for navigation 
purposes. 

Defending the Illinois project, Representative Madden, of 
Illinois, asserted that the diversion proposed would not lower 
the levels of the lakes one-millionth part of an inch. Declaring 
that Illinois wanted a waterway to the sea not only for Illinois 
but for the states adjacent in the Mississippi Valley, Mr. Mad- 
den said, whether or not the bill was passed, whether or not the 
waterway was provided, “it will not make one iota of difference 
in the question of the lake levels, not one.” 

Provision for another survey of the proposed all-American 
ship canal between Lake Erie and the Hudson was eliminated 
from the bill on a point of order that the item provided for an 
appropriation for the work. The authorization bill carries no 
appropriations. The appropriations are made in the annual 
War Department bill. : 


BOARD OF MEDIATION 
President Coolidge wishes to appoint at once the five mem- 
bers of the Board of Mediation created by the railway labor 
act, a spokesman for the President said, May 28. It was said 
that an investigation was being made with respect to selection 
of the members. 


APPOINTED TO COMMITTEE 
Representative Milligan, Democrat, of Missouri, has been 
appointed a member of the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce as successor to Representative Hawes; who 


resigned. Mr. Milligan is a lawyer by profession. His home 
is in Richmond, Mo. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF RAILROADS 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Approval of the Parker railroad consolidation bill was 
voiced by Commissioner Hall before the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce, June 3. He urged prompt 
passage of the measure. He said the bill came nearer to har- 
monizing the various views of students of the subject of con- 
solidation than any he had seen and that it represented a pro- 
nounced advance in the way of workability. 


Commissioner Hall submitted the letter on the bill written 
by Commissioner Esch, of the Commission’s legislative commit- 
tee, and approved by the Commission. After reviewing briefly 
the Commission’s views on the subject of consolidation legisla- 
tion which were set forth in full when the Senate committee 
held hearings on the Cummins bill, Commissioner Esch, in the 
letter, continued as follows: 


The bill H. R. 11212, which you now submit, so largely meets 
these desiderata, as well as the views expressed by or on behalf of 
other members of the Commission, as to embody a betterment of 
—— law_ which is fully justified by our experience and observa- 
tion. he changes which we suggest for your consideration center 
around the provisions of this bill as to condemnation, including the 
work assigned to this Commission or a division thereof in connection 
with such condemnation. These provisions are found in sections 212 
and 213 of the bill and are confined, as we understand, to condemna- 
tion of voting securities -held by a non-assenting holder, and of prop- 
erty other than securities, or any right or interest in any such prop- 
erty, held or enjoyed without ere of assignment or transfer. 

As to securities, paragraph (1) of section 212 provides that any 
holder of a voting security issued by any carrier a party to the plan, 
who did not vote for the adoption of the plan, may, within ninety 
days after the meeting at which the holders of voting securities con- 
sented thereto, notify such carrier in writing that he does not assent, 
and further provides that any such holder who does not so notify the 
carrier within that time shall be held to have consented to the order. 
This does not adequately provide for the case of a holder who is 
legally incapacitated from acting for himself and has no legal repre- 
sentatives. The courts would doubtless hold that such a holder can 
not effectually consent, or refuse assent, or notify the carrier within 
the time limited. We suggest a provision to the effect that such 
legally incapacitated holder may give the notice within ninety days 
after removal of his incapacity by the appointment of a legal repre- 
sentative or otherwise and thereby become entitled to the relief pro- 
vided for non-assenting holders. This suggestion is drawn from a 
statute of Massachusetts providing for the consolidation of the Bos- 
ton Elevated and West End Street Railway Company, extract from 
which is attached, Exhibit A. 


This statute also provides that for the purposes of valuation, pur- 
chase or condemnation of Lat I pea shares the value of the 
shares shall neither be increased nor diminished by reason of the 
provisions of the act or by the consolidation therein provided for. It 
may fairly be said that the securities of a non-assenting holder should 
not be enhanced or depreciated in value by reason of a consolidation 
to which he objects, but since valuation is a judicial, and not a legis- 
lative, function, it may be that neither court nor appraiser could be 
bound by such a statutory provision. 


In section 213 the mode of exercise of the right of eminent do- 
main in respect of such securities, or of property other than securi- 
ties held or enjoyed without power of assignment or transfer, is pre- 
scribed. In paragraphs (1) and (3) of that section the corporation is 
authorized to petition the court designated for appointment of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as a board of appraisers, but is not 
in terms authorized to petition for condemnation of the securities or 
other property. In subdivision (4) it is made the duty of the Com- 
mission “or a division thereof” upon any such appointment to act as 
a board of appraisers. It would seem that the words “or a division 
thereof” should also appear in paragraphs (1) and (3) if they are to 
be retained in paragraph (4). Paragraph (4) further provides that 
while acting as a board of appraisers the Commission shall have the 
powers and duties of a master in chancery. If this provision is to be 
oe the words “or division” might well follow the word “com- 
mission.” 


These provisions raise the question whether the legislative intent 
is that the individuals constituting for the time being the Commis- 
sion or division thereof are themselves to perform all the duties of 
the board of appraisers and exercise all the functions of a master in 
chancery, or whether all the provisions of Title I, being the existing 
interstate commerce act, apply, and the Commission or division may 
perform its duties under this section 218 by and with the aid of its 
organized forces of examiners, engineers, accountants and analysts, 
especially those attached to our bureau of valuation and bureau of 
finance, to the extent that those forces are utilized in performance of 
our other duties under the interstate commerce act. It is hardly 
necessary to say that performance by the persons constituting the 
Commission or a division thereof of all the duties which would fall 
to such a board of appraisers would constitute such an addition to 
their duties under existing law as to be practically impossible of ful- 
fillment. We suggest express incorporation by reference of the pro- 
visions of Title I, the substitution of the designation ‘‘Commission- 
ers” for that of board of appraisers, and the elimination of the pro- 
vision that they shall serve as a master in chancery. 

Further reason for this elimination is to be found in the query 
which we now raise as to the provision of this bill that condemna- 
tion shall be by a suit in equity. Without assuming in this report to 
express an opinion on a matter of law, it is not inappropriate to refer 
to the prevailing view that proceedings in condemnation are proceed- 
ings at law rather than in equity, usually governed by statute, or at 
least special proceedings in which the right to trial by ju is not 
disregarded. The Supreme Court has expressed the view that con- 
demnation proceedings are proceedings at law and not in equity, a 
doctrine which has been repeatedly adhered to by other federal 
courts, and it may be that the Supreme Court would not be con- 
trolled in its view of such a proceeding by what is here enacted. 
Omission of the words “in equity’ in line 13 of paragraph (4) and 
lines 2 and 7 of paragraph (5) would thus seem to us desirable and 
omission of the word “other” in lines 4 and 8 before the words “suits 
in equity.’’ It will be observed that in Exhibit A provision is made 
for trial by jury if claimed. Similar provision is made in section 17 
of a Massachusetts statute approved June 1, 1915, providing for con- 
solidation of the railroad companies constituting the Boston & Maine 
system (Exhibit B attached), and in section 52 of Part III of the 
Massachusetts General Railroad and Railway Law of 1906 (exhibit C, 
attached), It may be noted that. in each of these statutes special 
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provision is made for a holder of shares who is incapacitated from 
acting and has no representative. 

e appreciate the great advantage of having practice, pleadings, 
forms and modes of proceedings prescribed by the Supreme Court, as 
are equity rules, with resulting relief from obligation to acquaint 
ourselves with the practice, pleadings, forms and modes of proceed- 
ings obtaining in the several states of the United States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and trust that this provision can be retained if the 
Commission or its divisions are to take on the added burden of 
serving as Officers of a court. 

The duties laid by the bill upon the Commission in respect of 
plans for unification which may be submitted by carriers would con- 
stitute in and of themselves a heavy but necessary burden in addi- 
tion to the duties already laid upon us by law. From the point of 
view of men who must endeavor to perform all their duties, we can 
not but deprecate the further addition of the work of appraisers, 
whether the work be done by our forces under our direction or by 
Commissioners individually. Even with the aid of our forces, if ex- 
pressly authorized in the bill, it is not possible at this time to esti- 
mate in terms of time, men and money what this addition would mean. 
We urge that if consistent with the legislative purpose these func- 
tions of appraisers or commissioners in condemnation proceedings be 
left, as in the Massachusetts statutes cited, to commissioners to be 
designated by the respective courts. If this is not done, or can not 
be done, Congress should have in mind that discharge of these func- 
tions will necessitate additional appropriations for our use in amounts 
not yet to be estimated and may interfere with, or seriously retard, 
our other work. Further, if the functions of appraisers in condemna- 
tion proceedings are to devolve upon us, whether with or without the 
aid of our forces, it is desirable that, in so far as possible and con- 
sistent with the jurisdiction of the federal district courts, the prac- 
tice, forms and modes of proceedings in arriving at values shall 
accord with our existing practice, forms and modes of proceedings, 
especially those developed in connection with the work of our bureaus 
of valuation and finance. 

Subject to these comments and some detailed suggestions noted 
in the accompanying list the legislative committee is unanimous in 
reporting approval of the bill and expressing the earnest hope that 
it may speedily pass and thereby relieve the Commission from the 
existing mandate of law that it put out as soon as may be a com- 
plete plan of consolidation. 

This report has been considered by the Commission and has its 
approval. 


The Commission suggested several changes in phraseology 
and amendments to meet its views as to particular provisions. 
These were set forth in the list referred to. The exhibits re- 
ferred to are omitted. 

In response to questions by Representative Huddleston, with 
reference to protection of rights of minority stockholders, Mr. 
Hall said it was his conception that the bill was not framed in 
any private interest but in the public interest to the end that 
efficient and well-equipped transportation agencies would be set 
up. He said, however, that it- was not in the public interest for 
those who had money to invest in railroad securities to be dis- 
couraged to make such investments, and that any action that 
tended to give investors the impression that if they put their 
money in rail securities they would be exposing themselves to 
unfair treatment which the Commission would be powerless to 
prevent, would be adverse to the public interest. His thought 
was that the Commission would deal with each individual case 
in which the rights of minority stockholders were brought be- 
fore the Commission, and he mentioned the Nickel Plate merger 
case as one in which the Commission had so interpreted its 
powers. Mr. Huddleston did not think the rights of the minority 
stockholder were protected by the bill. Mr. Hull said every 
such stockholder would have an opportunity to be heard and the 
Commission could act on the evidence presented. 


Representative Rayburn brought up the question of savings 
that Would result from consolidation. Mr. Hall thought there 
would be some economies in money, some economies in the 
movement of freight and a more dependable supply of equip- 
ment. He thought the economies that might be realized had 
been greatly exaggerated. He made the point that regulation of 
the railroads would be greatly simplified by consolidation and 
that, in turn, that development ought to bring about more rap- 
idly the day when rate reductions would become more than a 
hope or a dream. Economies in railroad operation, he said, 
came largely from capital expenditures. To the extent that a 
consolidated system would have better credit, he said, and thus 
be enabled to obtain capital at less cost, such a process in time 
would tend to reduce the operating ratio and that would tend to 
bring about the day when rates could be reduced. Mr. Rayburn 
said he was disappointed in statements that so little relief in 
the way of rate reductions would come from consolidations. Mr. 
Hall reiterated that he believed economies would come about 
but he mentioned that the railroads’ cost of living had to be 
taken into consideration. 

Representative Lea asked a number of questions relating 
to whether consolidation would increase the value of roads. Mr. 
Hall could not see that the taking over of one road by another 
would change the value of the road taken over, for rate-making 
purposes. Discussing “weak” roads, Mr. Hall made the point 
that a road that was classed as “weak” 10, 20, or 30 years ago 
might now be a strong road, and suggested the difficulty of 
segregating roads for any considerable length of time on the 
basis of “weak” or “strong.” 

Mr. Hall defined the value of a property that was to be 
taken over as representing the compensation a man not forced 
to buy would pay to a man not forced to sell. He remarked at 
one point that he did not regard the bill as an “orphan asylum” 
for ‘“‘weak sisters.” 
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Representative Hoch asked as to the present law declaring 
a policy in favor of consolidation. Mr. Hall thought the intent 
of Congress was that consolidation should be furthered and not 
hindered. He said he had regarded it as the settled policy since 
1920 that Congress favored rather than opposed consolidations. 


WAGE DEMANDS REJECTED 


The Trafic World New York Bureax 


Demands of the brotherhoods of conductors and trainmen 
for a twenty per cent increase in wages were rejected in nego- 
tiations, terminating in New York June 3, with representatives 
of the eastern roads, and will be submitted to the board of 
mediation to be appointed by President Coolidge under the new 
law. The railroad conference committee submitted data show- 
ing that, although the earnings of the carriers have improved 
in the last six years, they are still unable to earn the 5% per 
cent on valuation set by the law as a fair return. W. G. Lee of 
the trainmen, and L. E. Shepherd, of the conductors, agreed 
to refer the matter to the mediation board. 


WAGE STATISTICS 


The Commission’s monthly statement on railroad wage sta- 
tistics, prepared by its Bureau of Statistics, shows that for 
March Class I railroads had a total of 1,745,414 employes and 
that the total compensation paid employes was $249,628,257. In 
explanation of the statistics, the Bureau said: 


The summary of March, 1926, reports of wage statistics filed by 
Class I steam roads shows an increase of 12,410 or 0.7 per cent in 
the number of employes as of the middle of the month compared with 
the returns for the preceding month. Tre total compensation shows 
an increase of $21,511,389, or 9.4 per cent. The difference between 
the per cent increase in the number of employes and that in total 
compensation is explained by the fact that there were 27 working 
days in March, while February had only 23. : 

Compared with the returns for the corresponding month last year, 
the summary for March, 1926, shows an increase of 1.3 per cent in 
the number of employes, but owing principally to the fact that March, 
1926, had one more working day than March, 1925, the total compensa- 
tion shows an increase of 4.8 per cent. 


The statement included a chart on operating ratios and labor 
expense ratios, 1911-1925, inclusive, of Class I roads, exclusive 
of switching and terminal companies. The supporting data for 
the chart follows: 

RATIO OF 


Operating 
expenses to Labor expenses to 
operating operating operating 
revenues expenses revenues 
Year per cent percent _ per cent 
cS A er eye oe 69 61 42 
+ = Se ico wo Roce es aes 64 oh ewe 65 ens 70 62 43 
ee RE See ye eee ee: 70 62 43 
* Trae SL A, coal ana.>-m cee ice Clea eikie.e Soa 73 61 44 
te ej ME eththve. 64.84 oh GON es 6 tak steers 70 61 43 
Be Or nas abides bd Grek b.otracwcecowise:sce 65 62 40 
ee ee eee tee ee 66 62 41 
x Sn 5 dhets: oAtublelald aed a. ¥/as. aes piwik 70 61 43 
BES Der EES biel ool oie RS'd: Bg aos aia. 9 e818 6 82 66 54 
= NO | I GUN ae Sha ore Wo Scare oor Rie 86 65 55 
SE. Se . Ae Sag he one aid albikire oie Obi oad a 94 63 60 
i Eh i, ae 83 61 50 
elm : ee eh eee ee 79 60 47 
pe, TES CER yer ae eee 78 61 48 
Ot." Oe Ms wate: Sn ty Oh Gielibhialie 6 Ws 476" sian we ae 76 63 48 
Ss, test ET atwrniias sete ee halen oa aieteagcales 74 63 47 


In a note to the chart it was explained that labor expenses 
represented the total payroll and that the amount of the total 
payroll chargeable to operating expenses represented approxi- 
mately 93 per cent. 


SUBSISTENCE ACT PASSED 


Relief for Commission employes who have been compelled 
to subsist, when away from Washington, on a daily flat rate of 
$4 in lieu of actual expenses or on not in excess of $5 a day for 
actual expenses, will be afforded as the result of approval by 
Congress of H. R. 7889, called the subsistence act of 1926. 

Under the act, which was sent to the President for approval 
after the House concurred in a Senate amendment May 23, 
the per diem allowance will be increased to $6 and the amount 
for actual expenses to not in excess of $7 a day. 

The act applies to civilian officers and employes of “any 
executive department, independent commission, board, bureau, 
office, agency, or other establishment of the government, includ- 
ing the municipal government of the District of Columbia.” It 
will become effective July 1, 1926. 


TRAFFIC EDUCATION 


Continued from page 1518) 
work and long experience, he is entitled to and should receive all the 
credit that is due him. If, on the other hand, he has shortened the 
process by complementing his experience with traffic training secured 
from a reputable school, then credit is due that man also. 

It is high time for silly and unprofitable controversies to be 
buried, and nothing will relegate them to greater oblivion than for 
all parties to join hands and hearts in a common cause. There . 
too much constructive work to be accomplished for the benefit of al 
traffic men to permit of any dissipation of effort in meaningless con- 
troversies or serious divisions of thought. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


ests taken from Reporters and Digests of National R: 
‘ ystem, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
i Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 


— 
LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Court of Appeals of Kentucky.) In action against express 
company for loss of goods destroyed by fire in railroad depot, 
at which complaint alleged and evidence was offered to prove 
they were delivered to persons who was agent of both railroad 
company and express company, for carriage by latter, instruction 
to find for plaintiff if defendant received shipment for carriage 
as express, either by actual contract or by allowing delivery to 
it with such knowledge and understanding, held erroneous and 
prejudicial in authorizing recovery on implied contract.—Amer- 
ican Ry. Express Co. vs. McGee et al., 281 S. W. Rep. 980. 

Refusal to instruct on question of limitation was not error, 
where no proof was offered to sustain such plea.—Ibid. 


DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY 


(Supreme Court of Louisiana.) In action for damages to 
cotton during shipment, want of timely demand is no defense, 
where shipping contract did not require notice or demand for 





loss complained of.—H. P. Richard & Sons vs. Director-General 


of Railroads, 107 So. Rep. 891. 

Proof must correspond with allegations, and recovery can- 
not be had on cause of action not alleged, where objection to 
evidence on that ground is timely made.—Ibid. 

Petition must be construed as a whole, and no single allega- 
tion can be taken and deemed to be sole and restricted cause 
of complaint.—Ibid. 

In action for damages to cotton during shipment, allegations 
that cotton, at time of delivery to carrier, was sound, and 
was in damaged condition when delivered after unusual delay, 
held sufficient to admit proof showing damage due to long delay 
in moving cotton and exposure to rains after placed in posses- 
sion of carrier, and, under Civ. Code, art. 2754, to place burden 
on carrier of proving that loss was not due to its negligence. 
—Ibid. 

In action against carrier to recover damages to. cotton 
during shipment, evidence held to show that cotton was in 
good condition when delivered to carrier.—Ibid. 

Shipper, on proof that cotton was damaged because of negli- 
gence of carrier during shipment, can recover for amount of 


- damaged cotton same price for which he sold undamaged part, 


less amount for which such damaged cotton was sold.—Ibid. 

Cotton, damaged when delivered to carrier for shipment, will 
not be included in amount of recovery against carrier for dam- 
age caused by unreasonable delay in shipment.—Ibid. 

Under Act Cong. March 21, 1918, Sec. 10 (U. S. Comp. St. 
1918, U. S. Comp. St. Ann., Supp. 1919, Sec. 3115%4j), providing 
that carriers, while under federal control, should be subject to 
all laws and liabilities as common Carriers, and Civ. Code, art. 
1938, Act No. 206 of 1916, legal interest on recovery against 
Director-General of Railroad for damages to shipment was prop- 
erly allowable from time of judicial demand.—Ibid. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


(Supreme Court of Arkansas.) In action against carrier for 
value of cows dying during shipment, undisputed evidence held 
to show that death of cows did not result from “weakness” of 
animals, within meaning of exemption clause in bills of lading. 
—Missouri Pac. R. Co. vs. Block, 281 S. W. Rep. 897. 


Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
of National R: 


(Digests taken from Reporters and eporter 
System, published by West Publi Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court of Louisiana.) Railroad company could 
legally be compelled, under order of Public Service Commission, 
to erect depot for necessary passenger facilities, if, having 
available funds, it declined arbitrarily to do so.—Vicksburg, 
S. & P. Ry. Co. vs. Louisiana Public Service Commission, 107 
So. Rep. 894, 

_ Though, under Const. 1921, art. 6, Sec. 4, Public Service Com- 
Mission may exercise all necessary power in regulation and con- 
trol of common carrier railroads, yet such power to regulate does 
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not include the power to destroy as prohibited by Fourteenth 
Amendment.—Ibid. 

Whenever power of regulation of railroads is exerted in 
such arbitrary and unreasonable way as to be an infringement 
on right of ownership, such exertion of power is void as re- 
pugnant to Fourteenth Amendment.—Ibid. 

Order of Public Service Commision requiring railroad com- 
pany to destroy a $24,000 depot in good repair and reasonably 
adequate, and to construct a new depot at a large cost, held 
improper, within meaning of economical management and rea- 
sonable expenditure required in Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 
15a, as added by Transportation Act 1920, Sec. 422 (U. S. Comp. 
St. Ann., Supp. 1923, Sec. 8583a), providing for just and reason- 
able rates for carriers.—Ibid. 

(Court of Appeals of Kentucky.) Lumber company, operat- 
ing railway, is not required to receive and haul freight for 
others, unless it makes itself a common carrier.—Dawkins Lum- 
ber Co. vs. L. Carpenter & Co., 281 S. W. Rep. 1013. 

Lumber company, possessing extensive powers to operate 
railway, may become common carrier, though it is not incor- 
porated as such.—lIbid. 

That railway lines maintained by lumber company are only 
temporary structures does not prevent them from being used 
for common carriage of goods.—Ibid. 

Carriage of goods by lumber company maintaining railway 
only as required by contracts with two other companies does 
not make it a common carrier.—Ibid. 

Maintenance of stations and depots is not necessary to make 
lumber company operating railway a common carrier.—Ibid. 

Existence or exercise of right of eminent domain is not 
essential to constitute a common carrier, if it can acquire 
right of way by purchase, in view of Ky. St. Sec. 835a.—Ibid. 

Evidence that lumber company, not incorporated as a com- 
mon carrier, transported passengers for hire on its line for ac- 
commodation of a separate railway company owned by it, and 
transported freight under contract for two companies only as a 
necessary part of its lumber business, held not to show that 
lumber company was a common carrier.—Ibid. 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Austin.) Although state 


-may not regulate interstate commerce, or unduly burden it, 


requiring installation and operation of interlocking devices at 
railroad grade crossings is reasonable exercise of police power 
for protection of public and railroad employes, and right is not 
ousted by Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 26, as added by Trans- 
portation Act Feb. 28, 1920, Sec. 441 (U. S. Comp. St. Ann., 
Supp. 1923, Sec. 8596b), nor any act of Interstate Commerce 
Commission pursuant to its enforcement.—International-Great 
Northern R. Co. vs. Railroad Commission of Texas et al., 281 
S. W. Rep. 1084. 

State Railroad Commission is authorized to enforce instal- 
lation of interlocking devices at railroad grade crossings, under 
Rev. St. 1911, arts. 6701-6705.—Ibid. 

Expenses of installing interlocking device at railroad grade 
crossing is not imposed by Rev. St. 1911, art 6702, solely upon 
company whose line was last built, notwithstanding reference in 
that article to such railroad company by singular number, which, 
under article 5502, must be construed to include the plural.— 
Ibid. 

Installation of interlocking devices at railroad grade cross- 
ing may be required at crossing of side track or spur track by 
main line track, notwithstanding Rev. St. 1911, art. 6703, exempt- 
ing application of act to crossings of side tracks.—Ibid. 


Shipping Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


Digests taken from Reporters and of National 
’ System, published by West ‘ittehte Co, St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





(Supreme Court of Louisiana.) In transaction for shipment 
by vessel, mutual obligations must be governed by written con- 
tract of affreightment and bill of lading, accepted by shipper 
without objection; bill of lading being receipt as to quantity 
and description of goods and also contract to transport and 
deliver to consignee upon terms specified.—Wichita Falls Motor 
Co. vs. Kerr S. S. Co., Inc., 107 So. Rep. 777. 

Terms specified in bill of lading, by virtue of which transpor- 
tation of goods to destination is undertaken, cannot be varied 
by parol testimony.—Ibid. 

Where contract of affreightment between shipper and certain 
vessel was signed by steamship company as agents, principal 
of steamship company held sufficiently disclosed so as not to 


.render company personally liable for alleged overcharges.—Ibid. 


Shipper, whose agent, engaged in freight forwarding busi- 
ness, retained contract of affreightment for 34 days, and used 
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it as basis for preparing bill of lading, which was presented 
to ship’s agent for signature, without complaint as to charges, 
held not entitled to recover from ship’s agent for mistake in 
freight charges, under rates established by Shipping Board, 
after agent’s payment thereof to his principal.—Ibid. 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Where tug, after 
towing scow as near dock as depth of water would permit, was 
informed that it would be all right to leave, tug was not at fault 
for injuries to scow; consignee of cargo and charterer of scow 
being chargeable with knowledge of conditions making it impos- 
sible to tie scow alongside dock.—Schoonmaker-Conners Co., 
Inc., vs. New York Tidewater Gravel Corporation et al., 11 Fed. 
Rep. (2nd) 470. 

Placing scow as near dock as practicable, where she would 
lie on even mud bottom at ebb tide, did not constitute negligence 
or improper towage.—Ibid. 

Tug, towing barge, has duty to take her as near dock as 
is safe, and has no obligation to stand by.—lIbid. 

Consignee of cargo, attempting to haul scow alongside dock 
in shallow water by using motor truck and jackscrew, held liable 
for negligence.—Ibid. 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit.) Claim for decay of 
fish, due to delay in accepting and forwarding them, was not 
governed by provision in bill of lading that claim must be made 
before goods are removed from wharf at port of destination.— 
R. B. Boak & Co. vs. United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corp., 11 Fed. Rep. (2nd) 523. 

Shipper did not waive claim to damages for delay in for- 
warding goods by allowing shipment after time specified in 
contracts.—Ibid. 

Acceptance of delayed performance of contract specifying 
time of performance is not inconsistent with right to recover 
damages for delay.—Ibid. 


M. K. T. REORGANIZATION CASE 


In an opinion by Mr. Justice McReynolds in No. 265, Kansas 
City Terminal Company et al. vs. Central Union Trust Company 
of New York et al., the Supreme Court of the United States, 
June 1, answered three quéstions certified by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth circuit. 


Justice McReynolds explained that a receiver had been ap- 
pointed for the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company and 
that the property had been sold to the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad Company, a newly organized railroad corporation. 
Pending the entry of the final decree the appellants asserted 
preferential rights. These were denied and appellants were 
held to be unsecured contract creditors. Thereupon the ap- 
pellants challenged the reorganization plan as unfair to them 
and unduly preferential to stockholders of the insolvent corpo- 
ration. The trial court overruled the objections and the matter 
went to the Court of Appeals, and it asked the Supreme Court 
for instructions, submitting the following questions: 


1, Is a plan of reorganization of a railway company sufficient 
as to unsecured creditors and binding upon them which does not give 


preference to the entire claim of the creditor over any part or interest 
of a stoekholder in the old company? 


2. Is such a plan fair and binding upon such creditors even 
though they be offered securities of the same grade as the stock- 
holders, the difference being only in the greater amount offered the 
creditors, provided the court shall be of the opinion that the offer 


tenders to such creditors all that could be reasonably expected under 
all of the existing circumstances? 


3. Is such offer as to such creditors fair and binding if it con- 
sists only of the same grade of securities as offered the stockholders, 
the difference being that the right of the stockholders to participate 
is conditioned upon the payment of an assessment or the payment of 
a relatively greater assessment than that asked of such creditors, 
provided the court shall be of the opinion that the offer tenders to 


such creditor all that could be reasonably expected under all of the 
existing circumstances? 


Justice McReynolds said the questions “lack precision” and 
that the accompanying statement of facts ‘fails to reveal the 
detail of the situation with desirable clearness.” He said the 


questions must be defined and answered with certain qualifica- 
tions. : 


As to question No. 1, Justice McReynolds said if it was to 
be interpreted strictly and according to the ordinary meaning 
of the words employed, it must be answered in the negative. 
He said that, to the extent of their debts, creditors were entitled 
to priority over stockholders against all the property of an 
insolvent corporation, but that it did not follow that in every 
reorganization the securities offered to general creditors must 
be superior in rank or grade to any which stockholders might 
obtain. He said it was not impossible to accord to the creditor 
his superior rights in other ways. 


Justice McReynolds answered question No. 2 in the affirma- 
tive with the following qualification: “The primary right of 
unsecured creditors to the assets of an insolvent corporation 
remaining after lienholders are satisfied, must be adequately 
protected; and to each one of them there must be given such 
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opportunity as the circumstances permit to secure the full en- 
joyment of the preference.” 

Justice McReynolds answered question No. 3 in the affirma- 
tive, with the following qualification: ‘No offer is fair which 
does not recognize the prior rights of creditors, as above pointed 
out, but circumstances may justify an offer of different amounts 
of the same grade of securities to both creditors and stockhold- 
ers. Whenever. assessments are demanded, they must be ad- 
justed with the purpose of according to the creditor his full 
right of priority against the corporate assets, so far as possible 
under existing circumstances.” 


DENIES PETITION FOR WRIT 


The Supreme Court of the United States, June 1, denied a 
petition for a writ of certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit in No. 1150, W. J. Foye 
Lumber Co., petitioner, vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Co. The lum- 
ber company sought to recover $15,055.15, claimed to have been 
due as “underweights” agreed to be paid upon 200,000 pieces 
of timber sold and delivered by the company in 1920 for use as 
railroad ties by the Pennsylvania. The lower court held that 
the railroad was not liable for the “underweights.” 


PERSONAL INJURY CASES 


The Supreme Court of the United States, June 1, in No. 268, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul vs. Edith F. Coogan, special 
administratrix, reversed the Supreme Court of Minnesota, which 
sustained a judgment against the carrier on account of the 
rpg Og William Googan, a brakeman, who was killed July 
4, 1923. 

The Supreme Court will review four personal injury cases 
in which four soldiers obtained judgments in lower courts against 
the Director-General of Railroads for injuries sustained in the 
wreck of a troop train on the St. Louis-San Francisco at Marsh- 
field, Mo., September 17, 1918. The court, June 1, granted peti- 
tions of Andrew W. Mellon as Director-General, in the cases 
which follow: Na. 1143, Mellon vs. Skinner; No. 1144, Mellon 
vs. Wilson; No. 1145, Mellon vs, Bennison, and No. 1146, Mellon 
vs. Stoneham. The Supreme Court of Missouri sustained judg- 
ments against the Director-General. The contention of the Di- 
rector-General, in the main, is that the war risk insurance act 
.constituted an entire remedy to the soldiers for the injuries 
they received, and that they cannot maintain causes of action 
against him. 

The Supreme Court granted petitions for writs of certiorari 
in No. 1160, C. B. & Q. vs. Wells-Dickey Trust Co., special ad- 
ministrator of the estate of Elmer E. Anderson, to the Supreme 
Court of Minnesota, and in No. 1161, B. & O. vs. Dora Goodman, 
administratrix of the estate of Nathan Goodman, to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the Sixth Circuit. 


ATTACK ON MERGER FAILS 


In an opinion by Mr. Justice McReynolds, the Supreme Court 
of the United States, June 1, in No. 324, Home Furniture Co. 
et al. vs. United States, Interstate Commerce Commission, South- 
ern Pacific et al., affirmed dismissal by the federal court for 
the western district of Texas of a suit brought by the plaintiff 
and others to annul the order of the Commission permitting the 
Southern Pacific to acquire control of the El Paso & South- 
western. Annulment of the order was sought on the ground 
that transportation facilities, service and charges would be 
adversely affected by the union of the two systems under one 
management. 

The appellees contended that the venue of the suit on the 
alleged cause of action did not lie in western Texas and that 
venue lay, if the suit was maintainable at all, in the District of 
Arizona, the residence of the El Paso & Southwestern, or in 
the District of Kentucky, the residence of the Southern Pacific. 
This contention was sustained by the lower court. Justice 
McReynolds said that the order of the Commission related to 
transportation and that, under the law, suits involving such or- 
ders must be brought in the district where the defendant resided, 
and that the Texas court was without jurisdiction. 


MEASURE OF DAMAGE RULE 


A precise restatement of the measure of damage rule, with 
reasons therefor, in a suit for recovery of damage on account 
of loss of goods in transit, has been made by Circuit Judge Sa2- 
born, in No. 7146, G. I. Crail, doing business as P. McCoy Fuel 
Co. vs. Illinois Central, speaking for the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. The case came from the 
federal court for the district of Minnesota, on error. The aD- 
pellate court reversed the lower tribunal, remanding the case 
with direction to grant a new trial. 

The question was as to what rule should be applied in cal- 
culating the damage due Crail on account of the loss of 5,500 
pounds of coal, part of the shipment from Royalton, Il. to 
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Minneapolis. Crail sued for damage at the rate of $9.70 per ton, 
the retail price in Minneapolis being $13 per ton at the time 
the coal should have been delivered. Deducting the freight rate 
of $3,.30 per ton (not paid) gave the $9.70 for which the plaintiff 
sued. The plaintiff's contention was that $9.70 per ton was the 
market value of such coal in such quantity at Minneapolis at 
that time. The circuit court said the plaintiff could not have 
bought the coal in Minneapolis at that time in that quantity 
for anything less than $9.70 per ton. 

The lower court gave the plaintiff judgment at the rate of 
$5.75 per ton, the wholesale price of coal at the time, in carload 
quantities. There was no dispute about either the retail or 
the wholesale price. It was admitted that the plaintiff did not 
puy coal for the special purpose of replacing the shortage; also 
that he had coal on hand sufficient to meet the demands of his 
business and that before and after the loss he bought coal in 
carload lots, paid the freight and handled the shipment himself, 


at the rate of $5.75 per ton f. o. b. Royalton. In part, Judge 
Sanborn said: 


Counsel urge the objection to the recovery of the retail market 
value of this 5,500 pounds of coal that there is in that retail market 
value a retailer’s profit, but that objection is untenable. Such an ob- 
jection would be as tenable to the recovery of the wholesale market 
value as it is to the retail market value. In the case in hand there 
is a wholesaler’s profit of 25 cents a ton in the wholesale market 
value of $5.75 per ton, which the court below allowed the plaintiff. 
In Brown Coal Co. vs. Illinois Central R. R. Co., 192 N. W. (la.) 920, 
the court cut out all profit, wholesale and retail, and allowed only 
the cost of the coal at the mine, freight and the war tax, in the face 
of the well settled rule that the measure of damages in such cases 
is the market value, either wholesale or retail, at the agreed place 
of delivery. The truth is that in the market value whether it be 
wholesale or retail a profit to the shipper or owner almost always 
inheres. If it did not the owner would not ship and transportation 
would practically cease. His inducement to pay or to agree to pay 
the freight is this profit and when the carrier by loss in transit de- 
prives him of it he is entitled to recover it back. In Yazoo & M. V. 
R. Co. vs. Delta Grocery & Cotton Co., 98 So. (Miss.) 777, 778, where 
there was a profit of 86 cents a barrel to the shipper in the re- 
covery of the market value at the place of delivery, the plaintiff 
recovered that market value including the 86 cents profit, and the 
judgment therefor was affirmed. In Chicago, etc., Ry. Co. vs. McCaull- 
Dinsmore Co., 253 U. S. 97, 100, the judgment for the market value 
at the place of destination, which the owner recovered and the judg- 
ment for which the Supreme Court affirmed, contained a clear profit 
of the difference between $1,200.48, the market value at the time and 
place of shipment, and $1,422.11, the market value at the time and 
place of destination. In its opinion the Supreme Court said: “The 
rule of the common law is not an arbitrary fiat but an embodiment 
of the plain fact that the actual loss caused by breach of a con- 
tract is the loss of what the contractee would have had if the con- 
tract had been performed, less the proper deductions, which have 
been made and are not in question here.” In Southern Pac. Co. vs. 
Darnell-Taenzer Co., 245 U. S. 531, 533, the Supreme Court said: “The 
general tendency of the law, in regard to damages at least, is not to 
go beyond the first step. As it does not attribute remote consequences 
to a defendant so it holds him liable if proximately the plaintiff has 
suffered a loss.”’ 

This was an interestate shipment, this action is founded on a 
uniform bill of lading and is governed by the provision of sec. 8604a, 
U. S. Compiled Statutes, to the effect that any such common carrier 
receiving property for transportation from a point in one state to a 
peints in another state, ‘“‘shall be liable to the lawful holder of said 
receipt or bill of lading or to any party entitled to recover thereon 
* * * for the full actual loss, damage, or inury to such property 
caused by it or by any such common carrier * * * over whose line 
or lines such property may pass within the United States.” The briefs 
of counsel in this case and the opinions in the cases to which they 
refer are exhaustive and instructive. They have been given considera- 
tion and our conclusion is that: 

The true measure of damages for the breach of a contract to 
transport and deliver coal or other like personal property at a cer- 
tain place and time is the fair average market value at the time 
and place of delivery of such a quantity of like coal or other property 
as the contractor failed to deliver as agreed. It is the amount it would 
have been necessary for the shipper or owner to pay in the open 
market at the time and place of delivery for such a quantity and 
kind of coal or other property as the carrier failed to deliver as it 
agreed. Heidritter Lumber Co. vs. Central R. Co., 122 Atl. 691, 692; 
125 Atl. 926; Chicago, etce., Ry. Co. vs. McCaull-Dinsmore Co., 253 U. 
8S. 97; Southern Pac. Co. vs. Darnell-Taenzer Co., 245 U. S. 531, 533; 
Marsh vs. McPherson, 105 U. S. 709, 717, 718; U. S. vs. New River 
Collieries Co., 276 Fed. 690, 692; Harvey vs. Connecticut & Pass- 
umpsic Rivers R. R. Co., 124 Mass. 421, 423. Under this rule the plain- 
tiff, who could have sold this 5,500 pounds of coal at the market value 
in Minneapolis at the time it was agreed to be delivered for $9.70 
per ton and could not have purchased 5,500 pounds of such coal and 
no more in that market at that time to make himself whole without 
paying $9.70 per ton, not including freight, for 5,500 pounds of like 
coal, was entitled to recover the value of the coal lost at the rate 
of $9.70 per ton, and the judgment below must be reversed and the 
case remanded to the court below with directions to grant a new 
trial. It is so ordered. 


SUBIACO ORDER ENJOINED 


A three-judge court sitting at Fort Smith, Ark., in equity 
No. 450, Missouri Pacific Railroad Company vs. United States 
of America and Interstate Commerce Commission, the latter as 
intervening respondent, has issued a temporary injunction for- 


bidding the enforcement of the Commission’s order in Fort- 


Smith, Subiaco & Rock Island vs. Alabama & Vicksburg, 107 
I. C. C. 523. The court was composed of Circuit Judge Booth 
and District Judges Yeomans and Reeves. 

The order required eastern and connections of the Subiaco 
to enter into through route and joint rate arrangements with it 
for the carriage of commodities having final destination on the 
Missouri Pacific or its connections. The Missouri Pacific claims 
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that the order violates the no-short-hauling part of the interstate 
commerce law in that it requires the making of rates over a 
route embracing the Subiaco on traffic the Missouri Pacific could 
haul over its own rails from Memphis. 

This is the first case under the statute as it now stands 
questioning the power of the Commission to order the estab- 
lishment of such routes. The Commission, in short, claims it 
has power to erect such routes and that the prohibition against 
short-hauling is directed toward traffic which has come into 
the possession of a carrier. In this case it is pointed out that 
the Missouri Pacific can have no claim on traffic until it is 
turned over to it at the farthest point to which the Subiaco 
and those composing the through route can carry it toward the 
ultimate destination on the Missouri Pacific and its connections. 
The question as to whether the statute forbids that sort of a 
through route and joint rate arrangement has often arisen in 
Commission cases but, so far as can be recalled, no carrier, 
under the statute as it now stands, has ever taken the case 
to court. The Commission, on the contrary, it is asserted, has 
consistently held, from the Waverly Oil Works case to the 
present, that the law did not prevent the making of routes, 
composed of the rails of two or more carriers which could 
carry the traffic part of the way, in competition with the route 
of a carrier that had rails from point of origin to final des- 
tination, and then turn the traffic over to the carrier having its 
own rails between the beginning and end of the journey, for 
delivery to the final destination. It has never contended, for 
instance, that it could form a route which would take traffic 
from the Missouri Pacific or any other carrier and give it to 
another for movement between two points served by the Missouri 
Pacific, so as to give a competitive route embracing only part of 
the Missouri Pacific line, a part of the haul. In the case of 
the routes intended to give the Subiaco a haul, it is pointed out, 
the Missouri Pacific never obtains the traffic until the Subiaco 
and its connections have exhausted their facilities in carrying 
it from point of origin toward its final destination. 

The case was argued for the United States by Blackburn 
Esterline, and by D. W. Knowlton for the Commission. 


DECISION IN CLAIM SUIT 


In 1924, suits asking judgments aggregating several million 
dollars were filed in California courts against the Southern 
Pacific, the Santa Fe, the Western Pacific, and other California 
railroads by a number of firms that shipped fresh fruits and 
fresh vegetables, under refrigeration, from California points to 
eastern markets in the fall of 1922. 

The shipments moved during the railroad shop strike of 
1922, which was national in character. Many thousands of cars 
were delayed, with resulting loss in the market value of their 
contents on arrival at destination. Claims were filed for that 
loss, which were met by the carriers, taking the position that 
the delay was caused by the strike and that they were not re- 


_POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 











PROGRESSIVE industrial traffic organization desires service of 
office manager to assume directorship and solicitation responsibilities. 
Must have thorough knowledge of traffic and transportation matters. 
Write O. N. L. 937, care Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED—By coal operators’ association, located in southern 
West Virginia, a young man, preferably with some railroad experience, 
to check rate tariffs, make surveys of comparative rate situations 
in consuming territories, analyze I. C. C. orders and decisions, and 
assist generally in the administration and handling of general traffic 
matters. To an ambitious young man, not afraid of work, a splendid 
opportunity is here offered to inaugurate and develop a traffic serv- 
ice which will assure an attractive future. Give full particulars in 
first letter, stating age, married or single, experience, present salary, 
etc. Address repliés to Box 935, care Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 





POSITION WANTED—As industrial traffic manager or assistant. 
Several years’ railroad traffic experience. Graduate Traffic Management 
LaSalle University. Now employed. Excellent references. Will ar- 
range interview. Address “‘Balto,’’ care The Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 





FOR SALE—Several cars newly manufactured Oak Railroad Ties. 
Also several cars switch timbers and 3 inch plank. Ready for im- 
mediate shipment. L. E. Pearson, Edwardsburg, Mich. 



















ALBANY, W.Y.{ 
Albany is the natural distributing point for New 
York and New England. Splendid warehouse 


facilities for every need. Direct track connec- 
tions with all railroads running into Albany. 


Albany Terminal & Security Warehouse Co., Inc. 
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IN ILLINOIS RAILWAY 


(“DIXIE FLYER” | 
Route of the **DIXIE LIMITED’? | between Chicago and the Southeast 
| “DIXIE EXPRESS” | 


| ‘LA SALLE”’ 
The | *‘DEARBORN’’ between Chicago and St. Louis 
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| “CURFEW”? 


The most dependable freight service in all directions 
The ‘‘Connecting Link’’ between the North, South, East and West 


MHE SERVICE RAILROAD OF AMERICA 


H as 
ntered the field of dependable transportation to stay. 


outh and North, 

ast and West, this 

ailroad of Personal Service 

ies each day to 

ncrease its record of 

ar handling 

fficiency and passenger train service. 


ailroading today, as it is done by the C. & E. L.,, is 
business serving the ever 

nereasing needs of the traveling and shipping public, 
eaving nothing undone to 

un its trains 

ver the railroad with safety 

nd 

ispatch. 


ur 
irst aim is to please. 


gain, we find better and more efficient ways to 

ove the freight and passenger traffic which comes to us 

ach day at our various terminals and junctions. Our 

eason for this 

s to serve the shipper, receiver and traveler with thorough satisfaction. 
an we demonstrate it to you? 

lways glad to hear from our patrons! 
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ht and passenger agencies located in many commercial and trade centers in the United States. The nearest 
agency will take pleasure in furnishing any information desired. 
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sponsible for the damage because of the strike clause in the 
standard bill of lading. 

In March, 1923, the representatives of twenty-nine railroads 
over which the shipments had moved met at Chicago and offered 
a settlement of 50 per cent of the proved loss or damage in 
claims between July 1 and December 31, 1922, where the claims 
were based on delay in transit or delay combined with improper 
refrigeration and where the delay. caused the missing of the 
first market after the intended market under the carrier’s normal 
schedules. That offer was communicated to the California ship- 
pers, who held meetings at which they discussed it with the 
railroad representatives and at which it was agreed to settle 
on that basis. Settlements were, accordingly, made, but, later, 
the suits were filed for the remaining 50 per cent on the ground 
that the compromise was invalid because section 20 of the in- 
terstate commerce act forbids any contract between the railroad 
carrier and a shipper of freight the tendency of which is to 
relieve a carrier from the consequences of its negligence. The 
defense was that the compromises were of claims as to which 
negligence was disputed and were based on: a defense made in 
good faith under the strike clause in the bill of lading. 

The suit of Tracy Waldron Fruit Company against the 
Southern Pacific Company was selected as a test case and came 
to trial before Superior Judge Walter Perry Johnson, of San 
Francisco, in December, 1925, Frank and Gaines and J. A. Tracy 
representing the plaintiff and Guy V. Shoup, general solicitor of 
the Southern Pacific Company, and Henley C. Booth, of San Fran- 
cisco, the defendant. The case was elaborately briefed and on 
May 26, 1926, Judge Johnson ordered judgment for the defend- 
ant, no written opinion being filed. The plaintiff has the right 
to appeal to the California Supreme Court and it is believed 
that the decision by that court is reviewable by either party in 
the United States Supreme Court. 


CARGO DAMAGE CASE 


The Department of Justice has decided to ask for a rehear- 
ing in the case in which the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals at San Fransisco awarded damages against the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation on account of loss of cargo carried by 
the West Aleta, a Shipping Board vessel. The award of dam- 
ages totaled $900,000, with interest amounting to $100,000. In 
a statement the Department of Justice said: 


The “West Aleta,’’ owned as a common carrier by the government, 
loaded a cargo for United Kingdom, Rotterdam and Hamburg in 
the latter part of 1919. The cargo was owhed by the California Wine 
Association and other California shippers. Bills of lading on this cargo 
described the voyage to be to United Kingdom ports, Rotterdam and 
Hamburg, and contained a liberty clause which permitted the vessel 
to proceed to either or any of these ports, but it did not contain a 
clause allowing the vessel to proceed to ports “‘beyond.’”’ The master 
of the ship was instructed to go to Hamburg, Germany, first, and 
— en route the vessel stranded and became a total loss in January, 


Upon the final hearing of the case, the court held that, under the 
terms of the bill of lading, by proceeding to Hamburg there was a 
deviation which vitiated the contract of carriage evidenced by the 
bill of lading and substantially made the ship the insurer for safe 
delivery of the cargo. It, therefore, held the Fleet Corporation re- 
sponsible and assessed damages for over $900,000. While the suits 
in admiralty act allows four per cent interest, the California courts 
in this case have allowed seven per cent, the statutory rate in Cali- 
fornia, and the excess interest amounts to more than $100,000. 

Thé department is interested in this case because it contains 


many unusual questions of law, in addition to the amount of money 
involved. 


COMMISSION ORDER UPHELD 


The federal court for the southern district of New York has 
dismissed the bill of the New York, Ontario and Western asking 
for an injunction against the orders of the Commission reopen- 
ing the tentative valuation case in which the Commission made 
a valuation of the property of the applicant carrier. The bill 
sought to prevent the enforcement of the orders of the Com- 
mission dated October 20, 1925, and January 15, 1926, reopening 
that case for the introduction of testimony tending to show that 
the valuation fixed by the Commission on items of property in 


the inventory of the New York, Ontario & Western were 
too high. 


BRIMSTONE DIVISIONS CASE 


The Commission has been advised that a temporary injunc- 
tion has been issued by a three-judge court, sitting at Lake 
Charles, La., in equity No. 241, Brimstone Railroad & Canal Co. 
vs. United States, and Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
latter an intervening respondent, forbidding the enforcement 
of its order in the so-called Brimstone Divisions case, 68 I. C. C. 
$75, 88 I. C. C. 62, and 104 I. C. C. 415. In that case it prescribed 
the divisions the Western Louisiana (Southern Pacific) and the 
Kansas City Southern might pay to the industrial common car- 
rier, the divisions to be paid by the Kansas City Southern being 
greater than those the Southern Pacific might pay because 
of the difference in haul to the junctions of the two ttrunk lines. 
The traffic consists chiefly of sulphur. The case was argued 
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by Blackburn Esterline for the government and by D. W. Knowl. 
ton and E. M. Reidy for the commission. 


MUST PAY REGULAR RATES 


The Emergency Fleet Corporation is not a government 
agency that is entitled to government rates on telegrams and 
it must pay the regular commercial rates, according to a deci. 
sion by Justice Van Orsdel, of the District of Columbia Court 
of Appeals, in a suit brought by the Western Union against the 
Fleet Corporation to recover $1,407 for the unpaid difference 
between government rates and commercial rates on telegrams 
transmitted in June and July, 1922. The suit was brought to 
settle the question of whether the Fleet Corporation was entitled 
to special rates accorded government departments. An appeal 
will be taken to the Supreme Court of the United States. 


BOARD OBTAINS NEW TRIAL 


Retrial of a suit brought by Maurice Hichberg, trading as the 
National Lumber Company, against the Shipping Board and Fleet 
Corporation for $116,346 in settlement of a contract relating to 
timber for wooden ships in the world war period, was directed 
this week by Justice Van Orsdel of the District of Columbia 


Court of Appeals, in reversing a decision of the District Supreme 
Court. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


“For the second consecutive week this year, loading of rey- 
enue freight the week ended May 22 exceeded one million 


cars,” says the car service division of the American Railway 
Association. 


“The total for the week was 1,039,385 cars, an increase 
of 9,223 cars over the preceding week this year. Compared with 
the corresponding week last year, this was an increase of 
52,079 cars and also an increase of 121,161 cars over the corre. 
sponding week in 1924. It also was an increase over the 
corresponding weeks in 1920, 1921, 1922 and 1923.” 


Revenue freight loading the week ended May 22 and for 


the corresponding period of 1925, by districts, was reported as 
follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 9,296 and 7,642: 

live stock, 2,638 and 2,732; coal, 41,735 and 39,952; coke, 2,882 and 
1,949; forest products, 5,163 and 5,923; ore, 5,878 and 5,662; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 76,032 and 72,506; miscellaneous, 107,268 and 
100,341; total, 1926, 250,892; 1925, 236,707; 1924, 218,719. 
Allegheny district: Grain and grain products 3,073 and 2,523: 
live stock, 2,046 and 2,169; coal, 41,839 and 39,254; coke, 5,549 and 
4,564; forest products, 3,441 and 3,378; ore, 12,230 and 11,754; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 56,423 and 53,316; miscellaneous, 87,463 and 
84,832; total, 1926, 212,064; 1925, 201,790; 1924, 188,865. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 192 and 174; 
live stock, 94 and 97; coal, 41,792 and 35,311; coke, 475 and 380; 
forest products, 1,857 and 1,823; ore, 88 and 89; merchandise, 
LC. L., 7,270 and 7,229; miscellaneous, 5,287 and 4,923; total, 1926, 
57,055; 1925, 50,026; 1924, 38,499. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 4,459 and 4,118: 
live stock, 1,834 and 1,698; coal, 21,516 and 20,278; coke, 790 and 
853; forest products, 23,193 and 24,508; ore, 1,436 and 1,421; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 40,309 and 40,965; miscellaneous, 54,285 and 
48,881; total, 1926, 147,822; 1925, 142,717; 1924, 133,021. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 9,002 and 
10,186; live stock, 7,272 and 7,622: coal, 4,100 and 4,544; coke, 
1,639 and 1,251; forest products, 20,952 and 19,484; ore, 38,109 and 
39,891; merchandise, L. C. L., 33,816 and 32,708; miscellaneous, 
43,209 and 39,017; total, 1926, 158,099; 1925, 154,703: 1924, 142,736. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 9,236 and - 
9,836; live stock, 10,126 and 9,874; coal, 10,392 and 10,071: coke, 
341 and 265; forest products, 12,705 and 10,684: ore, 3,946 and 3,493; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 35,230 and 34,735; miscellaneous, 56,679 and 
49,099; total, 1926, 138,655; 1925, 128,057; 1924, 136,364. 

Southwestern district! Grain and grain products, 4,402 and 
4,317; live stock, 2,836 and 2,492; coal, 3,838 and 8,170; coke, 193 
and 161; forest products, 9,657 and 9,909: ore, 600’ and 419; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 17,244 and 17,055: miscellaneous, 36,028 and 
35,783; total, 1926, 74,798; 1925, 73,306; 1924, 60,020. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 39,660 and 38,796; 
live stock, 26,846 and 26,684; eoal, 165,212 and 152,580: coke, 11,369 


and 9,423; forest products, 76,968 and 75,704; ore, 62,287 and 62,729; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 266,324 and 258,514; miscellaneous, 390,219 
and 362,876; total, 1926, 1,039,385; 1925, 987,306; 1924, 918,224. 


Loading of revenue freight this year compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1925 
4,456,949 
3,623,047 
3,702,413 


1924 
4,294,270 
3,631,819 
3,661,922 
3,498,230 

913,550 
908,208 
913,201 

918,224 


bc? 2a 
18,739,419 


Five weeks in January 
Four weeks in February 
Four weeks 

Four weeks 

Week ended 

Week ended 

Week ended 


2 
Week ended 1,039,385 


19,843,150 


987,306 
19,449,531 


ACQUISITION OF TELEPHONE PROPERTY 


The Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Company and the 
Citizens’ Telephone Company have applied to the Commission 
for approval of purchase by the Cumberland company of the 
properties of the Citizens’ company, which owns and operates 
exchanges at Columbia, Mount Pleasant, Williamsport, Santa Fe, 
Southport and Hampshire, Tenn. 
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WETZEL 


Drop Front Tariff Files 


Self Indexing—Wetzel Tariff Files are self indexing. 
Guides, folders, indexes and clerical work are not necessary 
for filing or referring to tariffs; and therefore tariffs 
occupy the space otherwise used by guides and folders. 

The misfiling of tariffs and supplements is almost impos- ~- 
sible in these tariff files. 


These tariff files come in sections, as illustrated, 
which are designed, constructed and finished to 
harmonize with the best makes of office furniture. 
Additional sections can be added to meet your 
future requirements. 


Ti—Top Section 
T2—Tariff File Section with 24 2-inch Drop Front Tariff Files 


T3—Tariff File Section with 16 3-inch Drop Front Tariff Files 


4 
T5—Sliding Shelf Section 


T4—Tariff File Section with 12 4-inch Drop Front Tariff Files 


T6—Two Drawer Storage Section 


T7—Low Sanitary Base Section 
Write us for information 


P. A. Wetzel Company 


Manufacturers 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Increased 
Tonnage 


x hm 


PORT HOUSTON’ 


HE official organ of the Port 
Commission. Tells a stirring 
story of progress at the port 
of Houston. It contains valu- 

able data—tariffs—maps—pictures 
of the improvements at the port. 


“Port Houston” should be on the 
desk of every executive who is con- 
cerned with shipping into the South- 
west or out of the Southwest. 


Send for a copy of “Port Houston” 
TODAY. 


IT IS FREE 


+ ae ae 


Address 


The Director of the Port 


5th Floor Courthouse 
HOUSTON . TEXAS 
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Terminal Freight Services and Allowances 


First of a Series of Sixteen Articles on This Subject, Written for The Traffic World, by 
G. Lloyd Wilson, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Commerce and Transportation, 


University of 


The rail carriers of the United States perform a number of 
special freight services within the terminal areas which may be 
classed together as railroad terminal freight services. Elevation, 
weighing, lighterage and floatage, storage, loading, and unloading 
are among these important railroad services. Switching, car 
spotting, trap and ferry car services, terminal motor services, 
and the handling of export and import freight are other im- 
portant terminal services worthy of special mention. 

Grain is often stored in railroad elevators at the important 
inland grain holding points and at the ports. In some Cases, 
the railroads own and operate the elevators and perform the 
services incident to the handling of the grain for the owners 
of the grain. In other cases, independent elevator companies 
perform the services for the carriers and receive certain agreed 
allowances for their services. The amount of such compensation 
is regulated by the Commission, if interstate commerce is in- 
volved. In intrastate commerce, the state regulatory commis- 
sions take jurisdiction. ‘Tariffs are filed by the carriers provid- 
ing rules and regulations to govern these services and publishing 
charges therefor. The Interstate Commerce Commission is 
charged with the responsibility of regulating the arrangements 
so as to prevent unfair discriminations in interstate commerce. 


Weighing Services 


Every shipment tendered the railroads is not weighed by 
the receiving clerks at the stations of origin. Goods that are 
packed in standard-containers, such as citrus fruits, berries, or 
canned goods in standard crates, boxes, or cases, are often ac- 
cepted on the basis of estimated weights per unit of shipment. 
These packages are constructed and filled in such fashion that 
their weights differ only a few ounces per unit so that the dif- 
ferences are not of sufficient importance to justify weighing 
each individual piece of freight. 

The rail carriers may accept the weights indicated on the 
bill of lading tendered by recognized reliable shippers and bill 
the goods out at the estimated weights provided. The inspec- 
tion bureaus operated by the carriers as groups in different terri- 
tories, however, carefully verify the weights of shipments from 
time to time at points of origination and at destination stations 
so that discrepancies may be discovered and the shipments 
charged and the proper weights charged. 

In the handling of carload traffic, the weights used are 
often those provided by the shippers. The rules governing this 
method of handling freight on most roads is the natoinal code 
of rules governing the weighing and reweighing of carload 
freight prepared by the American Railway Association. This 
code provides that railroad and private industrial scales, the 
weights of which are used as the basis of freight charges, are 
subject to inspection. and supervision by the association. The 
cars of freight are weighed as near the point of origin as 
possible and may be reweighed en route to check accuracy of 
the original weights. Track scales, both railroad and industrial, 
are required to be operated by competent weigh-masters and 
accurate records must be kept. 

Certain differences in weight known as tolerances arising 
out of differences in scales or weighing conditions are allowed 
up to 1 per cent, with a maximum tolerance of 500 pounds 
a car in ordinary freight and 1,000 pounds on certain bulky 
commodities. No change is made in the billed weights if the 
weights are within these limits of tolerance. 

Charges for the original weighings for the assessment of 
freight charges are not made, but reweighings at the request 
of shippers or consignees to establish incorrect original weights 
are charged for if differences discovered do not exceed the 
tolerances permitted, or if goods are shipped at estimated 
weights, or if goods billed as minimum carloads and the re- 
weighing does not cause increase in freight charges. The rail- 
roads may enter weight agreements with shippers agreeing to 
accept shippers’ weights, provided the right to reweigh is re- 
tained by the carriers and the shippers guarantee to pay all 
undercharges resulting from the use of incorrect rates and agree 
to maintain accurate scales, keep scales open to railroad inspec- 
tion, notify the carriers of any changes, if estimated weights 
per unit of shipment are used, and notify the roads at least 
ten days in advance if the agreements are to be terminated. 


Lighterage and Floatage 


The carriers perform certain services by car ferries operat- 
ing on large bodies of water between points between these 
systems. Between Cape Charles and Norfolk, Virginia, the 








Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania Railroad operates car floats that handle goods 
traveling to and from the P. R. R. docks in Norfolk and Cape 
Charles: At many other ocean and lake ports in the Uniteq 
States, the railroads handling the traffic use harbor craft of 
various kinds in delivering goods to ships or in making deliy. 
eries to sections not directly connected by rail lines. The trunk 
line carriers maintain rail terminals in Jersey City, Waahawken 
Hoboken and other Jersey terminals and make deliveries to 
New York City river front piers and steamships by lighters, 
The service is performed within certain lighterage limits defined 
by tariffs, free of charge; beyond ‘such limits a charge is made, 
The service is, in effect, an extension of the rail service and is 
considered part of it. Even deliveries of freight from points ip 
the East to such points as Manitowac, Wisconsin, which are 
ferried across Lake Michigan on car ferries, are considered 
through rail movements and not combinations of rail and water 
services. 

Car ferriage, by which loaded freight cars are carried on 
steamships or car-ferries, is not a terminal but a line haul 
service. Lighterage, where the cars.are unloaded and the goods 
transferred in bulk in lighters, towed by tug or tow boats, 
and car floatage, where the loaded cars are run on their wheels 
aboard floats, equipped with car tracks, however, are considered 
terminal services. 

Additional charges are made for lighterage services beyond 
the free lighterage ‘limits, for commodities on which no through 
rates including lighterage service are published and on articles 
exceeding certain defined weight limits per unit. These rates 
are quoted at a number of cents per hundred pounds or per 
ton, depending on the unit of weight on which the rates are 
charged, subject to specified minimum charges per car. 


Storage 


Forty-eight hours’ free time is the period allowed within 
consignees are required to remove less than carload freight 
from the railroad depots or carload freight from cars on team 
tracks or on private industrial sidings. After the expiration 
of that time demurrage charges are assessed against carload 
freight and, in certain cases provided for in tariffs, track storage 
charges are assessed in addition. In case of less carload ship- 
ments held at the freight station beyond the free time period 
of forty-eight hours, storage charges are assessed for the storage 
service performed by the carrier. The railroad company ceases, 
at the end of the free storage period, to be liable as a carrier 
for the goods and becomes liable as a warehouseman only. This 
difference is important, for the carrier’s liability is full responsi 
bility limited only by the terms of the bill of lading contract, 
while the responsibility or liability of a warehouseman is that 
of reasonable care only. 

As a warehouseman, ,the carrier is responsible for loss 
and damage only if caused by failure to exercise reasonable care. 

A notice of arrival must be sent or given to the consignee 
within twenty-four hours after the arrival of freight at des- 
tination in order that these provisions as to storage charges and 
limited liability may become operative. Refused or unclaimed 
freight must be reported to the shipper so that disposition may 
be arranged. Storage charges for warehousing beyond the free 
time are assessed in the meantime. 

Outbound shipments, which must be held at the originating 
stations for proper marking before being in proper condition 
for shipment, are stored, free time beginning the first 7 a. m. 
after receipt of the shipment at the station of the carrier. 

As on carload freight, storage charges on less carload re 
shipments begin after 24 free hours have elapsed. 

Special arrangements at higher rates are provided for the 
storage of explosives, inflammables, and other dangerous articles. 

Extra free time is granted to consignees, provided the delay 
is due to demand of delivering agent for freight charges il 
excess of rates authorized by tariffs, weather interference, 
improper arrival notice, or other error of railroad employe 
preventing proper tender of delinquency or delays due to clear | 
ance through United States Customs. Claims for extensions of © 
free time must be made by the consignee. 

.The carriers reserve the right to remove the goods from 
their own station warehouses and have them hauled to public 
warheouses. The cost of drayage and reasonable warehouse 
charges must be paid by the owner of the freight as well a8 
freight charges and storage due the carrier. Both the carrier 
and warehousemen storing the goods have liens on the goods 
until the charges are paid. 
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Tariffs are filed by the carriers setting forth the rules and 
regulations and charges from all forms of storage performed by 
the railroad companies. 

Ground Storage 


Another form of storage service performed by rail carriers 
is the ground storage of non-perishable freight. Such freight 
may be unloaded from cars and stored on the ground-on rail- 
road property. This service is charged for at rates assessed per 
car per month. The number of square feet of ground space 
occupied per car is limited. Usually 300 square feet per 
car is allowed in case of lumber. In addition to lumber, stone, 
iron and steel, and other coarse commodities not susceptible to 
damage are stored in this way. Tariffs are published by the 
carriers defining.the rules and regulations and providing charges 
applying to such arrangements. 


Loading and Unloading Services 


The less than carload rates published by the carriers include 
the services incident to loading and unloading from cars at 
points of origin and destination. Carload rates, on the other 
hand, do not include such services. Shippers and consignees 
are required to furnish the labor force necessary to unload and 
load the cars, but the carriers may perform these services at 
rates charged in addition to the regular transportation rates. 
Such charges are subject to Commission regulation in interstate 
commerce and are published in duly filed tariffs usually with 
the rates charged for other special services. 


Switching and Spotting Services 


Many large industrial establishments have constructed 
systems of railroad tracks withtin the plants to handle the 
movement of cars to be unloaded or loaded at different shops, 
platforms, or warehouses. The interstate commerce act of 
1887, as amended, requires rail carriers to make connections 
with such internal industrial transportation facilities and with 
branch lines, provided proper applications are made for connec- 
tions to be made.’ Deliveries of carload freight are made on 
industrial side tracks as part of the transportation service. 
The Commission has held that such delivery is contemplated in 
the contract of carriage and the carrier is required to place 
inbound loaded cars for unloading at the spots designated by 
the consignees. No extra charge is made unless the car has to 
be shifted again after it is ordinarily “spotted” at the designated 
place. 

Switching charges are made for relocating the cars or for 
performing switching service of any kind within switching areas. 
Switching limits are defined around each terminal district. 
The carriers moving cars from one industry to another within 
this district assess rates of a certain sum per car regardless 
of weight in place of the customary per hundred. weight or per 
ton rates. Such service is known as intra-terminal switching. 

Interline switching is the movement of cars within the 
switching limits, the move involving more than one road. Such 
service is often necessary in large terminals served by several 
carriers. Joint switching rates are charged, each participating 
carrier receiving a portion of the charge. 

A number of large industrial establishments maintain their 
own yard engines and crews and perform their own spotting 
service: Deliveries of loaded inbound cars are made at desig- 
nated interchanges and the spotting of the cars is performed by 
the plants’ locomotives in place of the railroads’ switching 
crews. If agreement is made between the industry and the 
delivering carrier that such service is to be performed, the 
consignee receives compensation for the service at an agreed 
price per car. Allowances for such service in connection with 
interstate commerce are published in tariffs filed with the 
Commission, and in intra-state commerce with the state commis- 
sion having jurisdiction. The amount paid is compensation for 
the service performed by the consignee in spotting the cars, 
which the delivering carriers otherwise would be obliged to do. 
Similar allowances are made for switching of empty cars ordered 
in loading. 

Trap and Ferry Car Service 


Empty cars for loading outbound less than carload freight 
are placed on private side tracks on request of the shippers. 
The less than carload shipments for all points are loaded 
aboard the cars. The cars are then switched to the freight 
station or transfer point. Here the shipments are resorted and 
loaded into merchandise cars for the destination point or inter- 
mediate transfer stations. The service is used, to a great 

- extent, by large shippers forwarding daily great numbers of 
small L. C. L. shipments for various consignees.. Mail order 
houses, specialty manufacturers, and others selling directly to 
small dealers and consumers find the service an aid to their 
business, 

Inbound less carload freight is “ferried” in railroad cars 
from nearby freight stations to consignees having private 


1Interstate Commerce Act, Section 1, Paragraph 9. 
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sidings. Shipments from all sections of the country after arriva] 
at the destination station are held until the minimum weights 
required to take up ferry cars are available. The cars are 
then loaded and switched to the industry for unloading. The 
industry thus gets carload delivery service on L. C. L. ship. 
ments, provided the aggregate weight of the small shipments js 
sufficient to warrant the use of the ferry cars. 

Trap and ferry car service is rendered free to shippers and 
consignees provided the proper minmium weights are loaded; 
otherwise a switching charge is made for the service. The sery. 
ice is advantageous to shippers and carriers alike. The ship. 
per and consignee save drayage charges to and from railroad 
freight depots; shipments may be loaded at the warehouse in 
bad weather directly aboard cars, eliminating the likelihood of 
damage due to hauling in teams or motor trucks in rain and 
snow; risks of damage due to extra handling when goods are 
trucked to and from stations are reduced to a minimum; all 
shipping and receiving work for carload and less-carload freight 
may be performed at the same loading and unloading platforms 
and industries located at considerable distances from freight 
stations have assurance of good service for their inbound and 
outbound L. C. L. traffic. 


Carriers benefit in that the service tends to relieve the 
congestion of trucks waiting to deliver or receive shipments at 
the station platforms. Somewhat smaller stations are needed 
than would be required if all shippers and consignees used the 
freight depots and, if the shipments are loaded in ferry cars 
for transfer stations or outbound. shipments loaded by the 
shipper in cars for certain districts so that the goods can be 
taken directly to transfer stations or destination, extra handling 
at the local freight station is eliminated. 


The Commission has reviewed the advantages and disad- 
vantages of this service and has sanctioned the arrangement. 
Tariffs defining the nature and extent of the service, ‘carload 
minimum weights, switching limits, extra charges for back haul 
service, and charges for service performed if shipments do not 
equal the minimum weights prescribed, are duly filed with state 
commissions and the Commission. 


Terminal Motor Freight Services 


Within recent years a number of railroads have engaged 
motor trucks to assist in the handling of traffic, particularly less 
than carload traffic, within terminal dreas. A number of plans, 
including, notably, the terminal developments of the Columbia 
Terminals at St. Louis, the Cincinnati Motor Terminals, the 
experiments of the Erie in New York City, and others, have 
been developed to enable the rail carriers to handle L. C. L. 
traffic more economically and expeditiously in terminal areas. 
These plans of terminal development in some cases include the 
ultimate extension of the systems to provide for store door pick 
up and delivery services within the larger terminal areas. 


Terminal Handling of Export and Import Freight 


Special arrangements are made and special tariffs are pub- 
lished governing the handling of import and export traffic in the 
ports of exit and entry. Special switching arrangements, stor- 
age, reconsignment and diversion, and other arrangements are 
made for foreign business differing in important respects from 
the arrangements in force on domestic traffic. 


Several of the special services referred to above are often 
published in one special service tariff, or, in some cases, as 
items in. regular line haul rate tariffs. The practices very 
according to the preferences of the carriers and the number 
of services performed. Just what special services are available 
and the rates applicable thereto may be ascertained in the case 
of any particular road by referring to the miscellaneous tariff 
section of its official list of tariffs, which is published by each 
railroad operating as a common carrier under the supervision of 
the Commission and the various state commissions. 


234 1.C. C. 616. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of leading lines of fruits and vegetables the week 
ended May 29 totaled 17,172 cars, as compared with 16,718 cars 
(revised) the preceding week, according to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture. Ship- 
ments were reported as follows: 


Apples, 470 cars; asparagus, 67 cars; cabbage, 968 cars; canta- 
loupes, 1,962 cars; imports, 1 car; cauliflower, 9 cars; celery, 200 cars; 
cherries, 272 cars; cucumbers, 607 cars; SS 110 cars; green 
peas, 144 cars; lemons, 551 cars; lettuce, 676 cars; miscellaneous mel- 
ons, 26 cars; imports, 6 cars; mixed citrus fruit, 42 cars; mixed de- 
ciduous fruit, 99 cars; mixed vegetables, 666 cars; imports, 38 cars; 
onio: 967 cars; oranges, 1,147 cars; peaches, 39 cars; peppers, 26 
cars; imports, 13 cars; plums and prunes, 201 cars; spinach, 29 cars, 
strawberries, 1,838 cars; string beans, 364 cars; sweet potatoes, 76 
cars; tomatoes, 971 cars; imports, 48 cars; watermelons, 216 cars; 
imports, 4 cars; potatoes, 1,870 cars; imports, 27 cars, 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 
COLONIAL WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO. 


RAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
MERCHANDISE 


FREE 
Serving y large National Distributors 
Write we 74s for information and rates 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Pool Car Distribution. Forwarding—Rigging 


BALTIMORE TRANSFER CO. 


Telephone Calvert 0300 300 Block, North Front St. 











BONDED 


474 Everett St., or 
13th and Everett Sts. 











SOUTH BEND, IND. 


WARNER WAREHOUSE CO. 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


New York Central Siding—Free Switching—Pool Car 
Distribution—Negotiable Warehouse Receipts Issued. 
Members; American Warehousemen’s Ass’n 






JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
WIESENFELD WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


General merchandise storage and distribution. 
Prompt and intelligent service. _ 
References: Any jobber, banker or transportation man in the city. 
DEEP WATER AND RAIL CONNECTIONS 


OF nn LL OFAN ETS 


10S. STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 


1020 South Canal St., near Taylor St. 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 








1,500,000 SQUARE FEET 
Medern vuqet: Wilincis aaa os Bek as eee 
of Log 
Free and U. 8. Custems Bended Sterage 
Insurance Rate 18 Cents 


Storage—-Forwarding —Distribution —Cartage 


























We in some capacity and weuld 
complete your Sie toy caghantiaay tie eater fis Gee ipeuniieal eureine. 


Union Terminal Warehouse Corporation 
Shattuck & Nimmo Warehouse Company 
UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Los Angeles, California 
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ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Henry Coburn Storage & Warehouse Co., Indianapolis 


Orders Filled and Enroute the Day Received. No Trap Car Delays. 
We Operate Our Own Truck Equipment. 


Merchandise Storage — Quick Shipments — Distribution Cars 
*“‘Coburn Service for Efficiency’”’ 
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Merchandise Storage and Pool Car 
Most Modern Warehouses” Distribution 20CAPACITY 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


DENVER, COLORADO | 
Kennicott-Patterson Warehouse Corporation 


STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION OF 


Merchandise and Household Goods 


Serving many large National Distributors.© Write us for information and rates 


1700 Sixteenth Street, DENVER, COLORADO 











BUILOS BETTER BUYSINESS 


MERCANTILE WAREHOUSING AND DISTRIBUTING 


EM MERIDITH CO. 


‘Dageninanooun 

R iat cars Joaded 
men 

over 16 different routes~ 


R.R.SIODING — SHORT HAUL TO ALL DEPOTS 






‘“*To Serve the Northwest’’ 


ST. PAUL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


Storage of Merchandise — Pool Car Distribution 


Licensed by and bonded to the State of Minnesota 














Foreign Freight 
Forwarders 


Established 1884 


D.C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc. 
- 27-29 Water Street, New York, U.S.A. 


Boston Office: 
92 State Street 
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CANADIAN CAR LOADING 


Car loadings for the week ended May 22 aggregated 63,717 
cars, which was 303 cars greater than the previous week and 
13,004 greater than for the corresponding week in 1925. Light 
grain loading in 1925, on account of the smaller harvest in 1924, 
accounted for 4,858 of this difference and coal loading accounted 
for 3,175 cars. Merchandise loading was 825 cars heavier than 
in 1925 and miscellaneous freight showed a gain of 3,178 cars. 

The cumulative totals to May 22 show an increase in total 
loadings for this year compared with 1925 of 91,991 cars, the 
larger increases being grain 16,182 cars, coal 11,467 cars, pulp 
and paper 8,935 cars, other forest- products 7,527 cars, merchan- 
dise 14,500 cars, and miscellaneous freight 25,797 cars. Cars 
received from connections, which include cars interchanged be- 
tween Canadian railways and cars coming into Canada from 
the United States, increased by 78,818 cars. 


FREIGHT LOADED ON 
RAILWAYS 


EASTERN CANADA 


CARS OF REVENUE CANADIAN 





















































—For the Week Ended— 

May 22, May 15, May 23, 

Commodities 1926 1926 1925 
Grain and Grain Products........seeseees 4,281 4,045 2,486 
Pe CES OS bs edt cb h 0 cne tee ae enh chee eeeoes 1,055 1,046 1,034 
PR A 2 o Cea ks bale ath CaN ee bee Ripe ewe d 1,486 4,145 1,252 
RM oki s So Serv Ces oy ORE OEE 46 ae 6 KCAL GS 00 365 318 181 
NR ire ahs mal Ke Po emmee wow <reieih aiden oe 2,708 2,530 2,831 
NINN in. Ss: c's bipde 00k 010 v gis SOaw'ss caBwes- bine 1,884 1,603 1,552 
BO AD ODO vig e's cade cb hc te ce ee wens <i 2,276 2,257 1,751 
Other Forest Products. ..... ccc ccsevevecce 1,064 1,054 . 1,269 
EDs do cihdaledine cat <ee9 do ab oc.0 04 kas wee 1,037 1,189 933 
NST OE sa) PR Pe 12,663 12,813 11,849 
INN, 5S Ao os Sacer phic «bind v0 ced Gute es 12,244 11,548 10,320 
eee’ rere eee 44,063 42,548 35,458 
Total Cars Received frcm Connections 35,552 35,538 30,328 

WESTERN CANADA 

Grain and Grain Products. :......-...00+8 6,067 7,132 3,004 
Ce GSO a. ca vies bac on Ueths Kc ces ce ue cet.ee 817 784 928 
ND Oe 6 i a den back ww 0% 040 0:0. 64-sbb'e Ce ook, 6's 682 652 7Al 
CONG: 2< ix 22 64 10 
Lumber .....--- 1,205 1,125 1,356 
Pulpwood 78 48 302 
Pulp and PAP? . oc... -jpcncccsscccvecvccees 171 189 80 
Caw WORORG PTOCUCCS. occ cccestedeccente 1,686 « 1,740 1,380 
Ne i can dss nate &.d0g vie'e bad 00's 0 a tre dai gee! 781 832 574 
eam 24. €3, Ben sescg ns. crcenetccnde 4,161 4,369 4,150 
IU gid Din y dod.0 «cin eainwee seeing sere 3,984 3,933 2,730 
Petal Cara LiGded . <o.iiccccesetiscesee 19,654 20,866 15,255 
Total Cars Received frcm Connections 2,641 2,527 2,426 

TOTAL FOR CANADA 
Grain and Grain Products. .......cccssecs 10,348 11,177 5,490 
GR Be ot. S06 hep eb me eee ew ee 1,872 1,830 1,962 
BS gob at a dak Aowh 0 oe bec ebecinn see ed om 5,168 4,797 1,993 
RRC I ES ee Lik Coe wiende sons eee Ons RTECS ee 387 382 191 
I MN a ou as ddigie Kel eas 3,913 3,653 4,187 
ee ee ee reg ee ee 1,962 1,651 1,854 
PATE TIO 60's scion coc s owictvorsene et ens 2,447 2,446 1,831 
CUO TP OCOSt -DTOGUCES o> 0-6: 0:0:0'0 010-0074 0-60 wis 2,750 2,794 2,649 
A Reais acy ha he's bla + ¢ 0.40 Sena $5 Shee oe 1,818 2,021 1,507 
OSE, PR Es TEE A eee 16,824 17,182 15,999 
UID... 0 f.0 sb a0 Wer ole cele Bepene cc el-ep 16,228 15,481 13,050 
Tate Gare LOGE. 2. cc cins icc cegsae ss 63,717 63,414 50,713 
Total Cars Received frem Connections 38,193 38,065 32,754 
CUMULATIVE TOTALS TO DATE 

1926 1925 
Grain and Grain Products............++++ 140,522 124,340 
NE MNES «adn cA 's.ein acy a ook s (apie cide cay 6486 40,714 44,390 
SETS tothe wi. te bh e ee sabe btw bee ba hae a hel eie 88,903 77,436 
CeO ele as, Tero ties. we Ne aele 6 # piekeia ee 8,825 5,777 
ESI OES RS Se ota ree es eee 67,570 65,167 
I has an hs are GN. a's A Ose wblwa Vine 6 On oe 66,112 65,496 
ES sa OR rrree re rere ree 51,451 42,516 
Other Forest Product. ... ccc. ccecsccovces 68,864 61,337 
a aA ein > ak 8's ah ahs 30 os a6 hie miees a's 29,424 24,232 
ie OR rie ae 312,642 298,142 
I ok cal on ace ed Wew wa ay ek aa 244,685 218,888 
BOON GOP SOOGSG 6 6c ccc cadedesscece’ 1,119,712 1,027,721 
Total Cars Received from Connections 750,235 671,417 


CRITICISM IN PARLIAMENT 
The Traffic World Ottawa Burean 


The annual statement of the Minister of Railways, which 
largely followed that of President Thornton, of the Canadian 
National, has been subjected to severe criticism in Parliament 
by members of the opposition, most of whom took the stand that 
the improvement shown was merely a matter of bookkeeping 
and was much less substantial than claimed. 

Mr. Nicholson (Algoma), who is, apparently, put forward 
by the opposition as its railway critic, made the proposal that, 
in order to develop western Canada by assisting in the move- 
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ment of the surplus grain crop through Canadian ports, it would 
be wise for Canada to carry that crop at less than cost, if neces. 
sary. Said he: 


There are only two ‘ways in which this may be done. One igs by 
direct cash subvention and I do not believe that is necessary or wise 
because, in the first instance, it would be a difficult matter to de- 
termine what the cash subvention should be. The other way is to 
distribute the reduced cost of handling the traffic of the far west 
and the traffic of the far west and the traffic of the east over the 
other classes of traffic that are handled in the more densely. populated 
parts of Canada. How can we accomplish that? There is just one 
way in which it can_be done, and this is a point that is being ep- 
tirely lost sight of. We should first establish an equitable rate struc. 
ture for all commodities for all parts of Canada. I understand that 
the matter has been referred to the board of railway commissioners 
While they have the matter before them, what do we find? We find 
that special commodities are being taken and special rates applieq 
making it utterly impossible for the board of railway commissioners. 
I care not how expert they may be, -to establish an equitable rate 
structure in this country. We must first start with the Canadian 
National Railways and determine the capital cost that should be ap- 
plied to it. Then we must put in charge men who will operate it so 
that it will earn enough money to pay operating expenses and interest 
on capital costs. We have not made a start at doing that yet. After 
that is accomplished we must ask the board of railway commissioners 
to establish what will be equitable rates. 

Another reason why equitable rates cannot be established at the 
present time is because of the unfair competition that exists owing 
to the fact that the Canadian National Railways are not called upon 
to earn the money necessary to operate them. So long as that con- 
dition exists neither the Canadian National nor its competitor can 
reach a point where it can stand the application of an equitable rate, 
To put it in plain terms, so long as the Canadian Pacific is subjected 
to the form of competition that can be applied against it by a sys- 
tem of railways that is not called upon to earn its operating costs 
and to pay a return on the money invested in it, the Canadian Pa- 


cific cannot bear the application of an equitable rate structure. That 
is the point. 


Mr. C. H. Cahan (Montreal) said the Canadian National lines 
were not paying one dollar of the loans made by the Dominion 
government or even interest on those loans. Said he: 


As a matter of fact, the officials of the company and of the gov- 
ernment have become so accustomed to dealing with what they call 
net operating income and to congratulating themselves and the country 
upon certain increases in that income that they have entirely lost 
sight of the fact that these railways have never so far paid a dollar 
on interest account due to the federal government. * * * The minister 
of finance in his budget statement made no announcement whatever 
of the fact that, of the aggregate interest in like manner accrued, 
payable and due to the government on Dec. 31, 1925, amounting to 
$161,861,500, not one dollar had been paid by the Canadian National 
railways, although every dollar of that enormous deficiency has been 
made up by taxation of the Canadian people. 


Mr. Cahan referred to the impression prevailing in the West 
that the traffic tonnage of the Canadian National lines was 
chiefly made up of agricultural products. He said this was not 
the case and that the tonnage of such products carried on the 
Canadian National lines in 1925 was less than in either of the 
two previous years. Said he: 


I hope the minister of railways will some day before the close 
of the session be so kind as to enlighten our ignorance as to the real 
cost of carrying wheat on the Canadian National lines. There was a 
return brought down in this house showing that in 1923 wheat was 
carried at a loss of about $6,000,000 by the National lines, and that 
in 1924 the loss was approximately the same. I find that in his evi- 
dence before the board of railway commissioners at a hearing. in 
March, F. J. Watson, of the Canadion National lines, repeated this 
statement under oath. Therefore, I think it is expedient in order 
that we may thoroughly ascertain the real facts, that the minister 
of railways should give us the best information available from the 
officials of the railway company with regard to the cost of carrying 
wheat and the revenues derived therefrom. But in any case the 
Canadian National railway lines in 1925 carried 416,000 tons of wheat 
less than in 1923. They did carry 365,000 tons more than in 1924, but 
inasmuch as the wheat tonnage carried was only about one-tenth of 
the total tonnage, there is little to sustain the contention that the 
prosperity of the Canadian National Railways is largely or almost 
entirely dependent upon the transportation to the seaboard of the 
wheat production of the central west. 

To what then is due the improvement in net earnings? It is cer- 
tainly not due to carrying more tonnage over the National lines, nor 
to any considerable increase in the freight revenue as compared for 
instance with 1923. * * * The total income from freight last year 
was five million less than in 1923; passenger traffic was three million 
less. How was it then that the Canadian National railways apparently 
made so favorable a report? * * * It was due to the fact that expenses 
were cut down in certain particulars. For instance, maintenance of 
ways and structures. 


He expressed the belief that the Canadian National would 
soon have to prepare for an expenditure running up to at least 
$100,000,000 for trestle work and bridges in the near future. 

The Minister of Railways here pointed out that such er 
penditures on the Canadian National last year amounted (0 
forty-three million as compared with thirty-five million expended 
by the Canadian Pacific. In 1924 the C. P. expended $2,042 a 
mile and in 1925, $1,862 a mile as compared with $1,984 and 
$1,942 by the Canadian National for the corresponding year’. 
Mr. Cahan maintained, however, that there was no comparisol 
between the physical condition of the two roads and that great 
expenditures have to be provided for. 

Robert White, another Montreal member, said he unalterably 
supported the principle of private ownership under government 
control. He warned the House against the likelihood of an effort 
being made to write down the capital charge of the Canadial 
National. Sir Henry Thornton referred to this in his report this 
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THE LARKIN TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE 


—Renders all forms of warehouse service. 

—Stores automobiles and general merchandise. 

—Distributes pool cars without carting charges and makes 
local deliveries. 

—Issues negotiable and non-negotiable warehouse receipts. 

—Has lowest insurance rate in Buffalo. 

—Has storage-in-transit privileges. 

—Located on Erie and N. Y. C. 
capacity. 

—Conducts only Bonded Warehouse in Buffalo. 


Western Distributing Warehouse at Peoria, III. 
For information and prices, write 


J. E. WILSON, Traffic Manager 


Lettkhttt Co tae. 


680 Seneca Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 








R. R. 125 car spotting 














































ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





B.R.& P WARE Hi 






GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Distribution 


The only modern Merchandise Warehouse fully 
equipped and centrally located in the 
City of Rochester. 



















































Insurance rate 12 cents per $100.00. 


Located on private siding of the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Railway, enjoying switching at 
flat Rochester rate with all steam roads. 


B. R. & P, Warehouse, Inc., ®°ct<s'«" 






we: 
10 Hanover Sq., dt lg 
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From—SAN 


PANAMA MAILS.S.CO. 


Fast Freight and Passenger Service 
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sailings via Panama Canal 


FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES 
To—HAVANA AND NEW YORK 


EASTBOUND SAILINGS 


From San Francisco From Los Angeles 
S. VENEZUELA........... June § June 7 
S. ECUADOR.............. June 26 June 28 
S. COLOMBIA............. July 24 July 26 


WOoORL 


Also regular sailings for Mazatlan, Manzanillo, Champerico, 
San Jose de. Guatemala, Acajutla, La Libertad, La Union, 
Corinto, Amapala, Puntarenas, San Juan del Sur and Balboa. 
Cristobal (Panama) and Buenaventura. 

Tvans-Shipment at Panama for South American and European Ports 


OFFICES 
San Francisco, Cal. 
548 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 



















WIDE 


MAVEL V EM 


FREIGHT SERVICE 


FREQUENT SAILINGS 


104 SHIPS 
55 Years’ Experience 


International Mercantile Marine Company 


White Star Line 


Atlantic Transport Line 


Leyland Line 


No.1 Broadway, New York City. 





American Line 












PROMPT FORWARDING 
1,120,187 TONS 


Red Star Line 
Panama Pacific Line 





White Star-Canadian Services 
A. C. FETTEROLF, Vice-President—Freight Traffic 
J. D. ROTH, G.W.F.A., 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 





TRANSMARINE LINES 


Gulf Service 


VIA 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


SERVING 


THE SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST 


Steamer sails from PORT NEWARK, N. J. (New York Harbor) 
on the 10th, 20th and 30th of each month 


DIRECT loading CAR to SHIP eliminates 





Intercoastal Service 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR, OAKLAND 
AND SAN FRANCISCO 

Steamer sails from PORT NEWARK, N. J. (New York Harbor) 
EVERY TEN DAYS 


Also sailings to other ports as inducements offers 


{ Claims 
Delays 
Lighterage 


Through Bills of Lading Issued 





TRANSMARINE LINES 


Port Newark Terminal 
Telephone Mulberry 4300 
General Agencies: 


General Offices: 
5 Nassau St., New York City 


Telephone Rector 0020 


Beaumont, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Fort Worth, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
Mobile, Pensacola, Pittsburgh, Port Newark, San Antonio, San Francisco 
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year and the Minister of Railways had also hinted at the prob- 
ability of such readjustments of the Canadian National Railways 
being made as involved the writing down of the capital charge. 
He continued as follows: 


Now, my point is that, if you wrote down the capital account 
of the Canadian National—presently upwards of $2,000,000,000—if you 
wrote it down to a dollar you would not save the taxpayers of Canada 
one single copper. * * * You would simply transfer the items from the 
railways accounts to the acrounts of the Dominion of Canada but 
every liability and every charge arising will still have to be paid 
by the taxpayers of this country. 

What I fear, and greatly fear is, that our friends to the left 
(progressives) and others, not merely in the western provinces but 
in other parts of Canada, having the capital of the road written 
down, we will say to $500,000,000, and an annual statement of receipts 
and expenditures showing that interest on $500,000,000 had been earned 
and that a substantial surplus of five or ten million dollars had ac- 
crued over and above the charge, would immediately and incessantly 
demand that the carrying charges be reduced because of these cir- 
cumstances. If the government so manipulated the finances in con- 
nection with the capital charges of the Canadian National Railway 
that an apparent surplus was produced in the operation of the road 
I am as satisfied as I am of my own existence that that party would 
~~ to the government: “You must have no surplus on government 
railways but you must reduce the rate to the point where income and 
expenditure balance.” But all the while the taxpayers of Canada 


would be required to pay precisely the same amount as they are 
paying today. 


He said he was unable to understand why the Canadian gov- 
ernment should operate unprofitable railways in the United 
States. “The people of Canada,” he said, “last year had to meet 
a deficit in operation in respect of that road, over and above 
interest charges, of upwards of $700,000 in order that the people 
of the United States, where the larger mileage of that system is 
located, might have rates so low as to be unprofitable. Take the 
Island Pond and Portland branch of the old Grand Trunk rail- 
way, which is now operated by the Canadian Railways, and con- 
sider the inconsistency and the anomaly of the policy of the 
government in respect to that piece of road.” 

' Mr. Meighen (leader of the opposition) said he could not 
help pausing in admiration of the palatable verbiage used by Sir 
Henry Thornton in connection with some of his statements re- 
garding the Canadian National. He said the increased credit 
of net earnings was largely secured by selling off fuel, rails, ties, 
etc., which produced only fictitious increase. Said he: 


We must remember that we have that much less on hand and 
it was because of that fact our earnings were that much more. But 
there was one slip in the composition of this report. I look at page 
8 and wonder where the skill of the draftsman passed to. He says 
frankly: ‘‘Passenger earnings decreased by $615,516.78 as compared 
with 1924 earnings. The number of passengers carried showed a de- 
crease of $1,032,641.” 

Why such a bald, crude statement as that? In accordance with 
the plan adopted in the rest of the report that passage should have 
read about like this: “The management was very much impressed 
with the extravagance of the general public in indulging in unneces- 
sary passenger traffic and a determined effort was made to curtail 
the propensities, especially of the poor in this regard. The herculean 
efforts of the directorate met with great gratification and $615,516.78 
was saved to the Canadian public.’’ Had this clause been worded as 
I have suggested this would have been in line with the plan adopted 
in the remainder of the report. 


Mr. Meighen thought the Minister of Railways should take 
up seriously the question of making some arrangement in respect 
to the Grand Trunk Pacific debentures. He asked how long the 
Grand Trunk Pacific was to be kept in liquidation, using the fact 


of that liquidation as an excuse for not paying its debts. He 
continued: 


It has now been in liquidation for seven years and should surely 
be liquid enough. I do not like the idea of this country running a 
gt 4 and refusing to pay the debts of that railway. More than 
that there were about twenty-five million dollars of 5 per cent in- 
come debenture stock of the Canadian Northern railway on which 
not a nickel of interest had been paid since 1914. 

And while we refuse to pay one cent of interest, we stand up and 
boast in this parliament that we are getting along just uproariously, 
getting along just splendidly, and our rates are plenty high enough. 
[I do not know that it is a very manly boast. I am not saying that 
legally we are bound to pay, but if we are in the position that 
we are not legally bound because of our poverty, do not let us be 
heralding to the world that we are wonderfully prosperous because 
of our low rates. Do not let us say that our rates are high enough. 
The two claims do not harmonize at all. We should not be content 
to rest on our oars and boast that we are doing our duty and paying 
our way when, as a matter of fact, we are a the money of others 
and refusing to pay a nickel of interest upon it. 


CANADIAN RAIL EARNINGS 


The gross earnings of the Canadian National Railways for 
the week ended May 21, 1926, were $5,018,108, as compared with 
$4,193,500 for the same period of 1925, an increase of $824,603, 
or twenty per cent. 

In the course of a criticism of the annual statement of the 
Canadian National Railways recently presented to Parliament, 
C. H. Cahan, one of the Montreal members, pointed out that the 
Canadian National Railways own more than two-thirds of the 
stock of the Central Vermont, which in itself operates about 500 
miles of railway in the United States. “I can see no reason 
why the statement of the Central Vermont line should not be 
included in the annual statement of the Canadian National Rail- 
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ways,” he said. “It is as much a part of the Canadian Nationa] 
railway system as any of the roads mentioned in this report, anq 
yet this annual report for the year ended March 31, 1925, may be 
read through from beginning to end without disclosing to the 
reader or the country the fact that the Canadian National rail. 
way system owns and controls 500 miles of railway in the Unite 
States, which is operating at a deficit of some $800,000 a year, 
a deficit which must be borne by the Canadian National railway 
system. It is only fair to the House and to the country that 
in future the statement of the Central Vermont railway should 
be included in the annual report of the Canadian National rail. 
way system.” 

Net earnings of the Canadian National for April were $2,551, 
330.41, an increase of $1,296,798.11, or 103 per cent, over the 
same month of 1925, and a new record for April since amalga. 
mation. 

Net earnings for the first four months of 1926, $9,689,217.53, 
an increase of $5,914,435.35, or 157 per cent over the correspond- 
ing period of 1925, constitute a record for net earnings for any 
similaf period since amalgamation. 

Gross earnings for April, 1926 amounted to $19,497,542, as 
compared with $17,656,889 in April, 1925, an increase of $1,840. 
653, or 10.4 per cent. Operating expenses amounted to $16, 
946,211.59, an increase of $543,854.89, or 3.3 per cent over April, 
1925. 

A drop in the operating ratio of 92.89 per cent in April, 1925, 
to 86.91 per cent in April, 1926, was also accomplished. 

For the first four months of the year, gross earnings 
amounted to $76,501,805, an increase of $7,408,462, or 10.7 per 
cent, as compared with the first four months of 1925. Oper. 
ating expenses amounted to $66,812,587.47, an increase of $1,494, 
026.65, or 2.3 per cent over the corresponding period of 1925, 

The operating ratio for the first four months of 1926 was 
87.33 per cent, as compared with 94.54 per cent for the corre. 
sponding period last year. 

The profits of the Canadian Pacific also show a substantial 
gain for April over the corresponding month of 1925. With net 
profits of $2,149,639, it was the best April the road has shown 
since 1921. The cumulative total net profits for the first four 
months of the calendar year at $8,680,706, was the best showing 
for that period that has been made since 1917. 

Following are the gross earnings, working expenses and net 
profits for the month of April, 1926, and the first four months of 
1926, with comparisons: 





April 1926 1925 Inc. 
CE ins Fs win vet ess wce aig t evan $13,856,101 $12,608,788 $1,247,312 
po Per ee ee 11,706,461 11,160,188 546,272 

WG. 6's atidcacats Gos scen tae Oeoes $ 2,149,639 $ 1,448,599 $ 701,039 

Four months: 

CR a se tok aives ca tuale sewn $54,201,059 $49,223,559 $4,977,499 
ee ae erase Pee Cote, ee 45,520,352 43,919,278 1,601,074 
Io ina NE io e's 6 $ 8,680,706 $ 5,304,281 $3,376,425 


CANADIAN OPERATING STATISTICS 


The statement of operating revenues, expenses and statis- 
tics of the steam railways of Canada for March, 1926, shows 
that the net revenues of $7,948,413 earned by the railways was 
the largest of any March since 1920 (the first year covered by 
these reports). Gross revenues were $4,533,194 greater than in 
1925 and operating expenses were heavier by only $1,002,272, 
making the increase in net operating revenues $3,530,921. 

Freight traffic was 3.3 per cent heavier and passenger traffic 
increased 11.2 per cent. The congestion at the elevators and 
the embargoes on grain for Fort William-Port Arthur, Vancouver, 
and interior points affected the grain movement, reducing the 
traffic considerably. Although the embargoes on the lake ports 
were lifted in April, the late opening of navigation retarded the 
movement and loading reports show a light movement up to the 
first week in May. The average freight revenues per train-mile, 
the average loaded per car, and the average receipts per ton-mile 
all showed the effect of the lighter movement of grain, which 
is carried at low rates. 

The results of the first three months show net revenues 
for 1926 more than double those of 1925, being greater by $7, 
648,355. 

On the Canadian National Railways the net operating reve 
nues amounting to $3,323,829, were the largest March net 
revenues earned by the system and the operating ratio of 81.53 
per cent has been lower only seven times, viz., in the autumn 
months of 1923, 1924 and 1925. 

Freight traffic was heavier than in 1925 by 5.4 per cent; the 
light carryover of the 1924 grain crop in 1925 was more thal 
offset by light movement in 1926, due to the terminal elevators 
being congested. Passenger traffic also showed an increase 
14.7 per cent, both freight and passenger revenues showed 
substantial increases, total gross revenues being greater by 
$2,681,763. 


Operating expenses were heavier by $318,120, or 2.3 per cent, 
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General Offices, One Federal Street, Boston, Mass. — 
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maintenance of way and structures and transportation expenses 
showing little change, traffic and miscellaneous operations show- 
ing reductions, and maintenance of equipment and general ex- 
penses being increased. Average freight revenue per train-mile 
increased from $4.83 to $5.72, or 18 per cent, although the load- 
ing was only 7.1 tons heavier. 


The lines in the United States also showed improvements 
over the results in 1925, but not to the same extent as the Cana- 
dian lines, the increase in net revenues for the entire system 
being $2,556,121. For the three months net revenues aggre- 
gated $7,137,887, as against $2,520,249 in 1925. 


On the Canadian Pacific Railway freight traffic was 2.9 per 
cent lighter than in 1925 but passenger traffic showed an increase 
of 10 per cent and freight and passenger revenues showed in- 
creases of $1,169,453, or 13 per cent, and $155,740, or 7.2 per 
cent, respectively. This decrease in traffic, with increased reve- 
nues was the result of a smaller movement of grain and grain 
products bituminous coal and cotton, on which the earnings per 
ton-mile are low, and increases in some of the higher class com- 
modities. 


The increase in total revenues was $1,405,166, or 11 per cent. 
Operating expenses were heavier than in 1925 by $616,706, or 
5.8 per cent, maintenance of way and structures being greater 
by $421,374, and maintenance of equipment by $113,964. 

Train loading showed a decrease of 32.6 net tons and 34.5 
gross tons, but earnings increased 45 cents per train-mile, the 
average receipts per ton-mile increasing from .982 cent to 1.142 
cents, or 16 per cent. 

The cumulative totals for January-March show an increase 
for 1926 of $3,906,894 in gross revenues and $2,881,360 in net 
revenues. 





SHIPS FOR CANADIAN COAL 

The: possibility of employing idle ships of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment Merchant Marine to carry Canadian coal to industrial 
Ontario was explored in the Commons committee on coal supply. 
Harry Aird, a Montreal coal importer, gave the committee figures 
and facts on the handling of coal through ocean, lake and river 
ports. 

J. E. A. Armstrong, member for East Lambton, remarked 
that there were a dozen vessels of the merchant marine not in 
use. Could these be used to bring coal from east and west to 
Ontario factories and homes? Mr. Aird said that any of the 
ships referred to would draw their full capacity across the Great 
Lakes. On the canals, however, they could only draw about 
half their cargo capacity, because of shallow water. Most of 
the idle boats, he thought, were of 2,500 or 3,000 ton cargo ca- 
pacity and were single deck bulk-freight type, suitable for carry- 
ing coal. 


CANADIAN RATE HEARINGS 


The first of the western hearings in the general freight rate 
investigation will be held by the Board of Railway Commission- 
ers in Winnipeg June 14. The board will probably leave Ottawa 
June 11 for the West and proceed gradually to the Pacific coast, 
holding sittings en route. 


CANADIAN BOARD ORDERS 


The Board of Railway Commissioners has dismissed the ap- 
plication of John A. Kelly, St. John, N. B., for the establishment 
of a heater car service from St. John, N. B., every week regard- 
less of the 15,000-pound minimum for the accommodation of 
fruit dealers in St. John. 

The Board of Railway Commissioners has issued an order 
disallowing supp. 2 to C. N. Rys. Tariff, C. R. C. No. E-976; supp. 
2 to C. P. R. Tariff C. R. C. No. E-4196; supp. 2 to Quebec Cen- 
tral Ry. Tariff C. R. C. No. 922, and supp. 2 to Quebec Central 
Tariff C. R. C. No. 921, in so far as they propose to change rates 
on newsprint paper, C. L., from various shipping points to 
Clarksville, Knoxville, Memphis and Nashville, Tenn. 


Cc. P. R. LEASE OF LYNDONVILLE LINE 


One hundred and four miles of the Lyndonville subdivision 
of the Boston and Maine Railways was taken over on lease by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway on June 1. Sixty-four miles of 
this road between Newport, Vt., on or close to the international 
line and Wells River will be operated by the C. P. R. and the 
balance of 40 miles, from Newport to near Sherbrooke, will be 
operated under the C. P. R. lease by the Quebec Central Railway. 

An official statement remarks that, from the point of view 
of international trade, this step on the part of the C. P. R. can 
hardly be overestimated in importance. Wells River is the junc- 
tion point of two roads that tap rich consuming and producing 
sections of Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont, which terminate in outstanding seaports in the first 
two of these states. The portion of the line to be operated by 
the Quebec Central Railway will be the outlet for a large and 
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lucrative carrying trade in asbestos, hay, forest and dairy pro. 


— etc., from Quebec province south into the New England 
tates. 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS 


Again last week the organized lumber industry of the Uniteq 
States reported a substantial margin of gain over the cor. 
responding week of 1925, even with fewer mills reporting. This 
being the last full week in May, which is the climax month of 
the lumber industry, leaves May, 1926, well in advance of May 
1925. Lumbermen are as much at sea as they were a week 
ago to explain the extraordinary height of the seasonal peak. 
except on the theory of revival of consumption in the smaller 
cities and towns and the country. No intelligent comparison 
of last week with the preceding week can be made on account 
of the fact that Monday being a holiday, many mills were unable 
to get their reports to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Aggo. 
ciation here in time for compilation June 3, but telegraphic 
reports received from 371 of the larger softwood mills showed 
that the industry was keeping up the high level of activity that 
has characterized it for several weeks. Reports were received 
by telegraph from 127 of the chief hardwood mills, of which 
approximately 35 mills failed to report on account of the holiday 
but the inference is that there was no great change in the hard. 
wood industry. 

The following table compares the national softwood lumber 
movement as reflected by the reporting mills of eight regional 
associations for the three weeks indicated: 


Corresponding Preceding Wk., 


; Past Week Week, 1925 1926 (Revi 
eee ee 359 - $85 a 
45 ee ee rr 277,462,624 256,638,966 293,524,827 
MGIOEIEE 6 vc bons bens 268,852,027 262,488,808 312,789,517 
Orders (New Bus.)... 266,879,695 249,154,190 288,366,565 


The following revised figures compare the softwood lumber 
movement of the same eight regional associations for the first 
twenty-one weeks of 1926 with the same period of 1925: 


: Production Shipments Orders 
1926 RP ek Petar ard SR! 5,275,067,064 5,502,697,096 5,493,138,360 
BPS Snpiht eeivadedcnes 5, 209,157,766 5,290,095,784 5,158, 640,633 


RAILROAD FUEL COSTS 


Total cost of coal and fuel oil consumed by Class I roads, 
not including switching and terminal companies, in freight and 
passenger train road service, for the three months ended with 
March was $84,467,531 as compared with $86,981,290 for the 
same period of 1925, according to statistics compiled by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Commission. For March the total 
cost was $28,884,815 as compared with $28,380,267 for 
March, 1925. 

For the three months ended with March, net tons of coal 
consumed totaled 26,531,718 as compared with $25,339,476 for 
the same period of 1925. The average cost per ton was $2.63 
as compared with $2.82 in the 1925 period, and the total cost 
was $69,856,715, as compared with $71,378,618 in the 1925 period. 

For the three months ended with March, gallons of fuel 
oil consumed totaled 504,496,009, as compared with 510,168,573 
for the same period of 1925. The average cost per gallon was 
2.90 cents as compared with 3.06 cents in the 1925 period. The 
total cost was $14,610,816 as compared with $15,602,672 in the 
1925 period. 

For March net tons of coal consumed totaled 9,024,910 as 
compared with 8,149,580 for March, 1925. The average cost per 
ton was $2.66 as compared with $2.82 for March, 1925. The 
total cost was $23,962,967 as compared with $22,984,052 for 
March, 1925. 

For March gallons of fuel oil consumed totaled 169,662,499 
as compared with 167,817,998 for March, 1925. The average 
cost per gallon was 2.90 cents as compared with 3.22 cents for 
March, 1925. 
$5,396,215 for March, 1925. 


COAL PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENT 





The total cost was $4,921,848 as compared with | 


Production of soft coal the week ended May 22 is estimated 7 


at 9,295,000 net tons by the Bureau of Mines of the Department 
of Commerce. 
net tons. 


Production of anthracite is estimated at 1,750,000 | 


Tidewater bituminous coal shipments from Hampton Roads | 
the week ended May 22 totaled 455,421 net tons, of which 244,980 | 


tons were for New England delivery. 

Bituminous coal dumped into vessels at Lake Erie ports the 
week ended May 23 totaled 1,036,302 net tons. Anthracite 
shipped from Lake Erie ports the week ended May 23 totaled 
57,543 net tons. 


THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD is delivered by 
messenger to Chicago Loop subscribers and forwarded 
under first class postage to all the others, thus insuring 
prompt and regular receipt. 
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LEONARD’S GUIDE FOR SHIPPERS 


Freight, Express, Parcel Post 
RATES and ROUTINGS 


All in One Book! 


Entirely different from anything else you have ever 
seen. Used by the leading firms in over 500 cities. 


NEW FEATURES OF THE 1926 EDITION 
Class Freight Rates Canadian Express Rates 


Efficiency 
ina 
railroad office 
calls for 

rubber stamps 


Ask the man 
who uses them— 


if the right kind of a stamp doesn’t = 
mean faster and better work! Let sale practically every kind of 
him try the wrist-saving, sturdy, marking and stamping de- 
Cushion Metal Base (C.M.B.) “© vase we co 
Index stamp. These stamps mean 

faster work—at 3 p. m. as well as 9:30 a. m.—because they 
have a resilience that cuts down the fatigue that the stamp 
user must feel after hours of work. This resilience, with 
the ability to stand hard use, is made possible only by the 
use of the best rubber that we can get for the purpose, 
and a patented cellular cushion. The rigid—but light— 
metal base means a long wearing stamp and a permanently 
fastened handle. 



































Inter-City Zone Card 





















Camden, N. J., Dec. 30, 1925 
This rate book is the third type we have used, and the other two 
can not be compared to yours for accuracy, simplicity, dependability, 
and that one essential—speed, and the care of keeping the guide up 
to the minute. © THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 




















The index is non-soilable and is always visible no mattér 
where or how you put the stamp down. 


















Send for sample sheets showing parcel post and 
express rates from your city to every point in the 
United States and Canada. 


G. R. LEONARD & CO., Inc. 
155 North Clark St. 15 East 26th St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


The West? at its Bes? 


| 

The Union Pacific provides unrivalled facilities for the | 
vacationist in the great National Parks and scenic i 
wonderlands of the West. Splendid trains are avail- i 
H 

| 


Twenty-four hour service on 
**to order’’ stamps 


R. D. SWISHER MEG. Co. 
Quality means economy 
411 South Clinton Street Chicago, ‘Illinois 
Manufacturers of marking utilities since 1888 










































































able to all the principal points of interest. 
Southern Utah California 


A breath-taking panorama of bewil- The Overland Limited to San Fran- 
Goring beauty and fantastic grandeur, cisco; Los Angeles Limited to Los An- 
tinted by Nature in unbelievable col- geles or any one of three other fine 
ors. This new vacation wonderland daily trains ein Chicago and St. Louis. 
can now bevisitedincompletecomfort. See Salt Lake City en route without 
Two to five-day motor bus tours. extra charge. 


Excellent lodges. e 
: Pacific Northwest | 
Salt Lake City 200 miles along the beautiful Columbia 
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The Mormon Temple, the Tabernacle River Highway. Seattle, Portland, Ta- 
and the Great Salt Lake. See Salt Lake cOma—Mt. Hood, Mt. Rainier, ye i 
City on your Western Tour at noex- Sound. Gateway to Alaska and the 
tra cost. Orient. 


Yellowstone Escorted Tours 


Through West Yellowstone—the Park’s Low priced, escorted, all-expense tours _ ie 
to all the principal attractions through- 1g 
most popular entrance—where you see out the West leave Chicago frequently } 
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of the West quasi. poole, tebun,. cowering’ peaks, ; Hl 
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Bargain round trip fares to all of these | 
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of Rocky Mountain National Park. 
You can see Colorado, Yellowstone 
and Salt Lake City for the fare to 
Yellowstone alone. : 
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' W. H. MURRAY 
General Passenger Agent 
Union Pacific System 
ha, Nebraska - 858 
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OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


The ship charter market the last week has shown the con- 
tinued effect of the British coal strike. It is estimated that 
orders have been booked for approximately 100,000 tons of coal 
for shipment to British ports, a volume sufficient to take up 
a substantial part of the surplus vessel space. The result has 
been firmness in charter rates, though there is no indication 
of any sustained rise. The rates on coal vessels have now more 
than recovered the decline which set in on news of cancellation 
of the general strike in Britain. Current fixtures have ranged 
around three dollars a ton in the west Italy trade and four dol- 
lars to $4.10 a ton on South American vessels. 

The grain trade has been fairly active, with fixtures around 
13% cents a 100 pounds to the Continent from Montreal. Move- 
ment of grain vessels on the lakes was hindered by ice fields, 
which have persisted much later than usual this year. This has 
resulted in diverting considerable traffic to the St. Lawrence 
route. 

A development of interest to shippers using the facilities 
of the port of New York was the failure of the municipal assem- 
bly to pass the bill permitting the city to lease pier space for 
storage. This measure was adopted by the aldermanic branch, 
. but was rejected by the board of estimate. It was opposed by 
private warehouse interests and also by a number of local organ- 
izations, notably the merchants’ association, as an encroach- 
ment of government competition on private enterprise. The 
chief purpose was to permit use of the Staten Island piers, con- 
structed during the war, which have been a source of constant 
loss to the city. Brokers and others in the sugar trade were 
the principal advocates of the bill, claiming that the piers were 
convenient and would permit expeditious and cheap handling of 
that commodity. 

The United Kingdom and Irish Conference has changed the 
rate on cheese crackers packed in cartons in cases to 85c per 
100 pounds; cotton and cotton linters in first-class liners on 
standard compression will be 65c from the Gulf, 57%c from 
the south Atlantic, Norfolk and Newport News, and 45c from 
the north Atlantic until December 31, 1926, and 15c lower on 
high density cotton. 

The trans-Atlantic Continental Conferences have fixed the 
rates on cotton and linters until December 31 to Antwerp, Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam, Hamburg and Bremen per 100 pounds as 
follows: On first-class liners from the Gulf, 65c on cotton and 
62%c on linters; on second-class liners, cotton 63%c and linters 
61%c; on tramp vessels, 61c each. From south Atlantic ports 
the rates on each are 57%c on first-class liners, 56c on second- 
class, and 544%4c on tramps. Rates on high density cotton are 
15c per 100 pounds under the above rates. 

The rates to Antwerp, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Hamburg and 
Bremen from the Gulf and south Atlantic on lumber and sawn 
timber, pitch pine per 1,000 board feet are as follows: On deck, 
$9 through July and open through August; same under deck, 
“$10 through July and open through August. The rates to Ghent 
are $1 per 1,000 feet higher. 

The Far East Conference has changed corn grits to regular 
ports.of call to $10 per 2,000 pounds. 

The South and East Africa Conferences have fixed the fol- 
lowing new rates: Fuller’s earth, Capetown basis, $13 per 2,240 
pounds; wax, $12 per ton of 40 cubic feet or 2,240 pounds; wash- 
boards, ladders, woodenware, beehive material and incubators, 
all $16 per ton of 2,240 pounds or 40 cubic feet. 

Norton, Lilly & Co. have received a cable from Australia 
reporting it is probable that legislation will be introduced pro- 
hibiting the use of straw and grass packing for imported goods 
owing to the possibility of introducing disease and weed pests. 
Shavings, wood wool and seaweed are named as satisfactory 
substitutes. 

Stabilization of freight rates between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles is expected as a result of the consolidation of the 
Los Angeles Dispatch Line and the McCormick Steamship Com- 
pany. The former has previously acted independently of the 
rate conference. ; 

Negotiations for admission of the Columbus Marine Line to 
the Levant Conference, which would strengthen the conference 
rate tariff, have been interrupted by objections from some of 
the member lines. Further meetings will be held. 

The outlook in the Far Hastern trade has been expressed 
by Oakley Wood, president of the Atlantic, Gulf and Oriental 
Line, which operates the American Pioneer Line for the Ship- 
ping Board. Mr. Wood said the steamship lines in the trans- 
Pacifie service were just emerging from the serious depression 
of the last two years, due to the political disturbances in China 
and financial stringency in Japan. Both of these situations were 
said to be clearing satisfactorily, with the result that commerce 
is increasing. Mr. Wood cited the recent report of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce showing an expansion in trade with the Far 
East of about one-third in the last year. While he was reticent 
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in predicting an uninterrupted period of prosperity in the Orient, 
he said the improvement in the last few months had bee, 
marked and he was hopeful of its continuance. American veg. 
sels were getting a fair share of the increase in commerce, he 
added. 

Another feature of the trans-Pacific trade pointed out by 
Mr. Wood was that there are no less than ten steamship lines 
in this service from New York. Several of the foreign lings 
have placed fast motorships on the run in the last three or foyr 
years, and the Shipping Board will soon have available a num. 
ber of converted motorships. Most of the shipments from New 
York go by vessel, but a larger proportion of the return business 
moves through U. S. west coast ports with transshipment to 
the transcontinental railroads or intercoastal ship lines. 

American trade in South America is not only holding its 
own but is gaining steadily, despite the keener competition since 
the war, according to A. V. Moore, of Moore & McCormack, op. 
erators of the American Republics Line for the Shipping Board, 
who returned to New York this week from a two months’ trip 
to the principal seaports of both the east and west coasts of 
South America, 

Commenting upon the coffee situation, Mr. Moore said that 
the steamship lines are now booking until the end of the year 


_at the 40-cent rate, and he saw no prospect of a change in policy 


within this period. He was informed that the Lloyd Braziliero 
has contracted for 1,400,000 bags at this figure. Mr. Moore said 
it was reported that there were political considerations behind 
the action of the Lloyd Braziliero in this matter, but he did 
not wish to discuss it. The Lloyd Braziliero is controlled by 
the Brazilian government. 


Recent declines in intercoastal lumber shipments and the 
drop in rates have endangered the conference tariff structure, 
and operators express fear that the competition of lines which 
formerly were employed fully in the lumber trade will undermine 
commodity rates. When the eastbound lumber rates were main- 
tained at $15 the independent lines were content with this class 
of business and did not solocit shipments of canned goods, dried 
fruits, beans and wool. Now, that the lumber level is down to 
$11, it is reported that these concerns are quoting under the 
tariff of the conference members. 


Tonnage laid up in United Kingdom ports at the end of the 
first quarter of the year was reported considerably less than 
the total at the beginning of the year. The Chamber of Ship- 
ping estimates the total of idle vessels on March 31 at 248 ships 
of 359,000 tons, comparing with 259 ships of 407,000 tons on 
December 31. 


Lloyd’s List special index number for tramp shipping 
freights for the month of April shows a steadier tendency in 
the five key groups, with a total of 82.76, representing a decline 
of 1.18 per cent from March. The April index in the five key 
key groups were as follows: North America 80.73, up 2.81; 
South America 91.73, off 1.47; Europe 82.12, off 2.14; Pacific, 


etc., 77.50, off 0.74; and East Indies 81.74, off 5.26. It will be | 
noted that the North America advance was substantial and other | 


groups, with the exception of the East Indie, were firm. The 
decline in the latter brought down the general average. 


DOLLAR SALE COMPLETED 


Following adoption by the Senate commerce committee of © 


a resolution protesting against the sale of the American Oriental 
Mail Line to R. Stanley Dollar, the Shipping Board and Presi 
dent Crowley, of the Fleet Corporation, May 28 signed the 
necessary papers transferring the five President-type ships of 
the line to Dollar. 


Senators Jones, of Washington, and McNary, of Oregon, sub | 
mitted the resolution of protest to President Coolidge, who sum — 
moned Chairman O’Connor and Commissioner Walsh to the | 


White House. 
The President told the senators he would transmit the res 


olution to the board. When the commissioners arrived at the © 
White House they told the President the board had received 
a copy of the resolution, that the ships had been sold, and that © 


there was nothing more to be done about it. 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 


Lumber shipments routed through the Panama Canal in the . 
first 10 months of the present fiscal year totaled 2,576,998 loné | 


tons, and comprised 16.5 per cent of the total cargo tonnage 
moving through the Canal from the Pacific to the Atlantic during 
that period, according to the Panama Canal Record. As col 
pared with lumber shipments for the first 10 months of the 
fiscal year 1925, the last 10 months showed an increase of 
44.7 per cent. 

Shipments of lumber through the Canal have increased 
steadily as may be seen from the following tabulation in W 
are given the total shipments for the past 4 fiscal years, togeth 
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with the first 10 months of the fiscal year 1926, showing locality 
of origin and destination: 


Shipments from—————\ 

West coast of West coast Miscel- 
United States of Canada laneous 
47,055 27,648 

202,965 83,512 

201,729 64,516 

377,108 157,399 

512,948 59,495 

Shipments to————— 

East coast of Miscel- 
United States laneous 
27,366 


79,024 
70,099 
120,725 
123,272 


Fiscal year— 


Europe 
55,727 
97,514 

138,819 

218,782 

136,982 


1First ten months. 


As may be seen by the accompanying tables, the bulk of the 
lumber shipments has been in the United States intercoastal 
trade. Some of the shipments shown under “miscellaneous” 
were also in the United States intercoastal trade, but the cargo 
declarations showing the origin and destination of these ship- 
ments were too indefinite to permit the segregation of tonnage 
by political areas with any degree of certainty. 

In the first three months of the present calendar year a 
number of shipments were routed to Tampa and Miami, Florida. 
It was due principally to this trade that lumber shipments were 
higher in'February and March than any other months since the 
opening of the Canal to traffic. Shipments to Florida ports in 
April, however, were practically negligible. 

In April, 102 tank ships transited the Canal, with an aggre- 
gate net tonnage, Panama Canal measurement, of 592,775, on 
which tolls of $527,748.19 were collected. In point of net ton- 
nage, tanker traffic for the past month showed an increase of 
approximately 20.6 per cent over the same traffic for the corre- 
sponding month a year ago, while cargo tonnage showed an 
increase of 23.9 per cent over the cargo tonnage of April, 1925. 

Tank ships comprised 24 per cent of the total commercial 
transits of the Canal in the month; made up approximately 
28.9 per cent of the total Panama Canal net tonnage; were the 
source of 27.5 per cent of the total tolls collected; and carried 
approximately 27.6 per cent of the total cargo in transit through 
the Canal. 


O’CONNOR REAPPOINTED 


T. V. O’Connor, chairman of the Shipping Board, was nom- 
inated June 2 by President Coolidge for reappointment as a 
member of the board for a term of six years. Chairman O’Con- 
nor’s present term will expire June 8. If the nomination is 
confirmed by the Senate it is expected that he will continue to 
serve as Chairman. Under the law, the President selects a 
member of the board to serve as chairman. Some opposition 
to confirmation may develop in the Senate on the ground that 
O’Connor was one of the members of the board who voted to 
sell the American Oriental Mail Line to R. Stanley Dollar. 


U. S. WATER-BORNE COMMERCE 


The tonnage volume of the water-borne foreign commerce 
of the United States, in 1925, was approximately 360,000 tons 
less than in 1924, a change of about 4 per cent in a total trade 
exceeding 90,000,000 tons, says the Bureau of Research, of the 
Shipping Board. Analysis of the fluctuations resulting in this 
slight decline, however, it says, indicate shifts in commodity 
movements involving nearly 14,000,000 tons of cargo. Continu- 
ing, the bureau said: 


First it is noted that the 1925 import cargo tonnage was 
2,236,000 tons greater than in 1924, while the export cargo tonnage 
was 2,593,000 tons less. 

Detailed comparison of the 1924 and 1925 import movements 
shows fluctuations in the commodity list aggregating nearly 
8,000,000 tons, the increases totalling over 5,000,000 tons and the 
decreases something less than 3,000,000 tons. Grain stands at 
the head in individual commodity increases with a total more 
than 1,000,000 tons greater than in 1924. Sugar and molasses 
imports were 700,000 tons more than in 1924. Fruits, nuts and 
vegetables show an increase of 320,000 tons. The remainder of 
the 5,000,000 ton increase consists almost wholly of raw materials 
and supplies used in the development of American industrial 
products. The list includes increased imports of silk, wool, 
cotton, jute, paper stock, rubber, coal, ores, metals, cabinet woods, 
wood pulp, dyeing and tanning materials, fertilizers and gypsum. 
With the single exception of iron and steel manufactures, imports 
of finished manufactures from commodities included in the fore- 
going list show declines. Crude petroleum imports were 2,450,000 
tons under the 1925 receipts; coffee, cocoa, corn, clays, copper, 
hides and seeds show decreases aggregating 390,000 tons. The 


remainder of the 3,000,000 ton decrease was made up of 
manufactures. 
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The export decline of 2,593,000 tons involved fluctuati 


Ons of 


more than 6,000,000 tons in individual commodity movements 


Increases in exports of cotton, machinery and vehicles, sugar, food 
products, sulphur, cement and fertilizers amounted to 1,700 000 
tons, while decreases in other exports totalled 4,300,000 tons. ‘Jp. ’ 
cluded in this total the following declines are noted: Grain 
2,354,000 tons; petroleum, 585,000 tons; flour, 493,000 tons, ang 
coal, 335,000 tors. 

Comparison of the import, export and total wat 


foreign trade cargo movement in 1924 and 1925 appea 
following table: 


er borne 
TS ini the 


1925 
43,135,154 
49,667,953 


eT 
92,803,107 
y cargo trade 
st 32 per cent 
al water-borne 
ffic was 40 per 


1924 
40,899,123 
52,261,295 

——_——__ 

‘ 93,160,418 
American vessels employed in the ocean-borne dr 

handled 29 per cent of that traffic in 1925 as again 

in 1924. The American carried proportion of the tot 

commerce including Great Lakes and tanker tra 

cent in 1925 and 44 per cent in 1924. 


Imports 


INTERCOASTAL REGULATION 


In a recent address on the subject of intercoastal steamship 
regulation before the Western Traffic Conference at San Fran. 
cisco, J. E. Cushing, traffic manager of the American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company, spoke as follows: 


aie B, wid * more or es ——. both in Washington and in the 
arge, on e advisability of some form of regulati 
water rates in the Coast to Coast tr T this aa 


ade and, feeling that thi 
something which definitely interested & that this was 


all of you, I am going t 
you how it appeals to one of its intended victims. a 


I am a special pleader. I do not believe that government regu- 
lation of Coast to Coast shipping is necessary or wise either for the 
shipper, the consignee, or the carrier—nor do I think that public 
policy, from the nationa 


1 standpoint, requires it. I know that it is 
a favorite American sport to cry “self interest” 


. on anyone who 
speaks for thé cause from which his bread and butter comes. I take 
that chance, and only ask that you do not permit it to discount 
without some thinking of your own, the viewpoint which I represent. 
Your opinions and your actions are going to play a most important 
part when the attempt is made—and it will be made soon—to trans- 
late discussion into legislation and to solve a comparatively simple 
problem by passing the buck to Washington. 

First of all, while there has been an Intercoastal trade for one 
hundred and fifty years, the Canal trade, as we know it, is a mere 
infant. You can set its birthday some time in the Fall of 1920, when 
the war-born demand for tonnage ended in the great shipping slump. 
It is a descendant of Cape Horn, Magellan, Tehuantepee and Panama, 
but its ancestors would hardly know it. Most of the problems which 
trouble us today are nothing but growing pains that time and nature 
will cure, if left alone. In fact, some of the clamor for regulation 
arises from those whom the growing process is hurting. 

Had there been no war, the effect of the Panama Canal on all 
our seacoasts would have been revolutionary, but the process would 
have been slower. The changes would have come more naturally 
and in all probability there would never have been serious talk of 
regulation unless those carriers fo whom the conduct of the trade 
was entrusted brought it upon themselves by abusing their oppor- 
tunities. Unfortunately in some ways, fortunately in others, there 
arose as an aftermath of the war an absolutely abnormal condition. 
ke are the present situation, we must review a little recent 

story. 

You. will remember our shipbuilding activities in 1918 and 1919, 
and you must be more or less familiar with the various efforts that 
followed the armistice to sell off the war-built fleet and get the 
government out of the shipping business. Overnight ocean going 
tonnage under the American Flag was multiplied a hundred-fold. 
The Shipping Board properly commanded by Congress to sell these 
ships in the face of an appalling world depression, made the best of 
a bad job, and as a result American tonnage values have dropped 
to levels undreamed of even in pre-war days. Comparing present 
with 1913 prices, the cheapest thing in the United States today is 
ship tonnage. 

A short and disastrous experience proved that the time was not 
ripe for overseas expansion of American shipping. The _ private 
owners of pre-war days and the purchasers of Shipping Board ton- 
nage alike sought the protected coastwise trades as their one hope. 
For a time the trade responded and increased cargo offerings kept 
reasonable pace with increased tonnage. There has been a remark- 
able expansion of population on the Pacific Coast and a far greater 
development of its resources in the past decade than many of us 
realize. Cheap water rates stimulated the exchange of commodities 
via the Canal so that the cargo tonnage passed all expectation in its 
growth over the pre-Canal period. 

Inevitably, however, ten years of normal development in cargo 
could not hold up to the equivalent of fifty years normal development 
of shipping. For three years past there has been more ship space 
than cargo to fill it. That simple fact is the root of the whole 
Intercoastal problem today. When you have finally sifted it down, 
that is all there is to it. 

There are other contributing factors which bear more on the 
future than on the present. The Atlantic Coast has discovered Pacific 
Coast lumber, thanks mainly to the Canal. Unfortunately, we, 
the Coast, have not discovered anything on the Atlantic to corTe- 
spond, and in addition to surplus ship space there is a tremendously 
unbalanced movement. The result is a beautiful example of the 
workings of the old law of supply and demand—a low level of water 
rates in both directions, ‘but with Eastbound rates gradually ad- 
vancing and Westbound coming down in the effort to maintain some 
semblance of balance. No matter how many laws you pass or what 
kind of regulations you apply, this situation will remain. No law 
can make a ton less ships or a ton more cargo. 

On the face of it, all this sounds rather hopeless to those wh0 
want stable rates yielding a profit which will permit the maintenance 
of good service. It is not as hopeless as it appears.. A ship cannot 
live forever. Her normal life is usually between twenty and twenty- 
five years. It is questionable whether some of the hastily com — 
structed war-built tonnage will last that long.‘ As the present fleets © 
wear out and the carriers come to face the problem of replacement © 
there will be no Government fleet to draw from at the baregail : 
counter figure of $20 per ton. Instead of a Shipping Board, worryilé 
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Old and current demurrage claims set- 
tled promptly. 


Our Patented Graphic Charts satisfy 
shipper and railroads. 


We settle claims out of court. 


Our basically patented system shows the 
true situation on each track daily. It 
automatically and graphically shows 
run-arounds, bunching and switching 
delays. 


Write us your demurrage troubles and 
we will advise you our recommendations 
without charge. 


We make no charge for our services 
until a settlement is reached. 


Our charges are based on the amount of 
the claims in dispute and then we charge 
a commission on the amount collected or 
adjusted. 


We also install our system so industries 
can keep their own visual demurrage 
records. 


Our system saves Money, Time and 
Worry. 


THE ROSS DEMURRAGE BUREAU, INC. 


17 Battery Place New York, N. Y. 
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3rd Day 
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Jackson, Lansing, Battle Creek, Kalamazoo, 
Grand Rapids, Muskegon. 


The “IC&E” and “Southern Ohio” 


Traction Lines 
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more about the sale than the price, we will be dealing with a hard 
headed shipbuilder with his own bills to pay. No man can forecast 
what prices and wages will be ten years from now, but if you or I 
go to build a ship today, we face a very definite expenditure of over 
one hundred dollars per ton, or five times Shipping Board prices. 

Does it not seem reasonable that the future will see more cargo 
than ships, higher and more stable rates and a complete reversal 
of the present problem? Just how far distant that future may be, 
I will not prophesy, but it is certainly not much over ten years away. 
At least until that time comes, why not trust nature rather than 
Washington? 

I am not going to argue that complete regulation of water traffic 
is impossible. It can be done, but the difficulties are fully as great, 
if not greater than in the regulation of rail rates. There exists 
today law which confers on the Shipping Board a certain control 
over maximum rates and which expressly forbids such abuses as dis- 
crimination or rebating. In other words, there is already law enough 
to deal with the moral side of the problem. The fact that this law, 
now six years old, has never been invoked seems reasonable proof 
that no serious abuses have existed. 

Any extension of the law must of necessity be on the economic 
side. It must contemplate establishing minimum as well as maximum 
rates and the elimination of rate competition. I repeat that this 
might conceivably be done, but it will not be easy. 

How, for example, are you going to regulate rates on lumber 
moving trom British Columbia to New York in foreign flag steamers? 
How are you going to solve, in fairness to shipper and carrier alike, 
the problem of unfilled steamer space which the railroad meets by 
uncoupling a freight car? What are you going to do with the 
United States Steel Corporation fleet carrying its own products and 
gelling at delivered prices so that no man can tell what its freight 
may be Last, but not least, there are no preempted rights of way 
or laws of eminent domain on the ocean. A ship can go where 
she pleases. If you fix her rates below the level of a fair return 
or so high that she cannot compete with the railroads, how can 
you compel her to run at all? 

Bearing in mind now: 

First. That we are dealing with a condition which is most 
certainly a temporary one and which is sure to undergo radical 
changes in the near future. 

Second. That any regulation must mean rates as high or higher 
than those now obtaining. 

Third. That there is no evidence of any real moral abuse, and, 

Fourth. That free competition has, since the beginning of his- 
tory, gone hand in hand with ocean transportation. 

Bearing in mind these four points, let us turn to the arguments 
of those who favor regulation. Of these, the first is stability of 
rates. Please take this ony as of general and not of personal appli- 
cation, but if I were writing for Mr. Webster’s dictionary, out of 
seventeen years’ experience with the water shipper, I would define 
rate aeey from the shipper’s standpoint as “The same rate for 
everybody else, and a little lower one for me.” This is not meant 
to be unfair or unkind. It is only human nature, and nowadays he 
seldom gets away with it. 


Seriously, life would be easy enough if we had a stability of 
everything, but it would not be very interesting or exciting, and 
a good many of us here would be looking for something to do if 
stable rates or stable prices ever become a fact. I grant the annoy- 
ance of extreme instability, but that never exists for long. Nature 
has her own way of keeping things in balance and steamship rates 
are no exception to her laws. There is nothing immoral, nothing 
unsound and no hurt to the public interest in rate fluctuations. In 
fact, most of you have probably found, from practical experience, 
that free water competition is a far more effective regulator of 
railroad rates than any commission ever devised by Congress. If 
you want more evidence of that, ask Senator Gooding. 

As a matter of fact, water transportation, like any other com- 
modity, is governed in its sale by other considerations than those 
of price alone. The question of quality enters into it, and as quality 
varies, price must also vary. It would seem, therefore, that even 
pases Seemnes rates, there could never be one hundred per cent 
sta y. 

Then there is the second argument that unregulated water rates 
hurt the manufacturing interests of the Middle West. They were 
taxed to build the Panama Canal, and the Canal is depriving them 
of their coast markets. Carried to its logical conclusion, I suppose 
this means that every geographical advantage must be levelled by 
artificial means so that the New York manufacturer, say, can land 
hig goods in Chicago as cheaply as the man in Gary, Ind. That is 
a broad subject, for it involves all the myriad elements that go to 
make up costs, but beyond one phase of it, which I will touch 
on later, it is not sound reasoning. The Pacific Ocean is the greatest 
asset of the Pacific Coast. Shall we toss away our birthright of 
cheap water rates because the Middle Western manufacturer has 
difficulty selling in our markets? Shall we build a tariff wall for 
Illinois against Pennsylvania? 

The a in this argument is that dealin 

Canal tolls. he Canal should pay for itself. hat is, it should 
ay for its operation, its upkeep and a reasonable proportion of 
nterest and amortization of that part of the national debt which 
its construction represents. On present rates, it comes very close 
to doing so. But the Canal was built only in part as a commercial 
enterprise. It is certainly not unfair to throw upon the whole nation 
that portion of its cost properly chargeable to the national defense. 
It is as much a part of our naval and military establishment as the 
Pacific fleet or the batteries which guard the Golden Gate. 


We want no free tolls. We are willing to pay and are paying 
whatever may be necessary to keep the Canal going as a commercial 
teway and to take our chances of recovering the cost in our 
reight rates just as we take our chances of recovering any other 
operating charge. But those who cry for higher tolls must remember 
that there are no tolls hop - agelen and a prohibitive tariff 
might defeat its own purpose by reducing traffic to a point where 
the whole burden would be thrown on the taxpayer. 

The third argument comes from some of the steamship interests 
themselves. They say that conditions are chaotic and that only 
the strong arm of government regulation can remedy them. I am 
on delicate eo in dealing with this argument and for the most 
part you will have to supply your own answer to it. There are 
always those who look to the present rather than to the future 
and who prefer patent medicine to exercise as a cure for their ills. 
a any form of competition fail to produce a loser as well as 
a winner. 

Their main argument in favor of regulation is one of mine 
against it—the necessity of trade as nucleus for the American mer- 
chant marine. Now a merchant marine is something more than 
ships, but without ships it is nothing. Regulated or unregulated, 
the ships will still be there. They and not their owners are the 
vital things. 

Lastly, we come to the real problem and with it the one reasonably 
strong argument of those who favor government control—the railroad 
phase—and here let me digress a minute to the sentimental side 


with the Panama 
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of the railroad case. Great as the contribution of the trango 

tinental railroads have been to the upbuilding of the Pacific empin 
it was the Coast that built the railroads rather than the railroag 
that built the Coast. California was a state and Oregon was approase 
ing statehood almost a generation before the last spike was drive, 
at Promontory Point. There should be as soft a spot in the eer 
of any Pacific Coaster for the ships as for the rails. It was the ~ 
routes that opened the Coast to commerce and that fostereq ite 
earliest development. It will be the sea routes that will bring it to the 
fulfillment of its great destiny. ' 

Our railroad friends are continually pointing out to us the joy 
of regulation. I do not question their sincerity, but their arguments 
always bring to my mind the old fable of the fox with his taij ro 
who urged all his contemporaries to do a little bobbing of their ow, 
I do sympathize, however, with the difficulty of their position com, 
peting under regulation with free and unrestricted water competi. 
tion. It does violate the spirit of fair play, but it might be fair 
to remember that rail regulation has not succeeded in restoring thy 
inland waterways. Granted that unregulated competition destroyej 
them, if regulation is the great cure-all and water carriage is essen- 
tially cheaper than land, why is not every navigable stream in the 
country Lage a | with barge and boat lines? Probably because Teg. 
ulation, or the lack of it, has little to do with the case. 

The Canal may be slowly drying up the Transcontinental Tail. 
roads. If so, the earning statements of the leading systems for th 
past few years hardly reflect it. It is particularly strange that the 
lines serving California, where Canal competition is naturally most 
severe, have shown better results, comparatively, than those Serving 
the Northwest, where the Canal competition is not so strong. Yoy 
must not forget that the great development in the movement of 
lumber Eastbound by water is newly created business. It is not 
business drawn from the rails to the ships. No jury would eve 
convict the water lines of the murder of the Milwaukee, no matte 
what its officials may say. All this is on as low a level of water rate 
as we are likely ever to see. Once the replacement period is reached 
and water rates rise—as they must eventually—the fine between rail 
territory and water territory will fix itself naturally and probably 
as permanently as is desirable. It does seem as though it would te 
the part of wisdom to await that time before Secning bayens change 
either the principle of fourth section relief or that of free water com- 
orc ome tame > ber then a = a idea of the future 
e transcontinen 

Now, Wwe aca nes and the Canal lines, 

e must not let our sympathies with the railroads lead y 
forget that they were subsidized by the Federal Governauanine 
liberally subsidized at that. It was eminently proper that this shoul 
have been done but it does discount, to a large extent, railroad prop- 
aganda about inadequate Canal tolls and the protected coastwise trade, 
I do not know of a single instance where lines engaged in domestic 
water traffic have received aid at the expense of the taxpayer, We 
are protected from direct railroad competition by the Panama Canal 
Act of 1912, but, obviously, that is a protection to the public as wel 
as to the selfish interest of the water carrier, for the railroads would 
compete with themselves for only one purpose. 

hese are the main arguments for regulation. Not one of them 
proves its case for the public interest. They can plead convincingly 
for the special interest—the very selfish interests—of the backers of 
each argument, but public interest must remain the only proper ground 
for governmental interference in private business. 

On the other side you have individual initiative and resource 
the two qualities that built these United States—struggling with a 
peculiarly difficult problem but making some definite progress toward 
its solution. In that progress they are giving to the regions they now 
serve transportation service of a kind and at a cost heretofore u- 
known. They offer a flexibility which no regulated operation can give, 
and that flexibility is certainly working to the beneficial development 
of the Pacific Coast. With the problem of the war-built tonnage 
behind them, they can turn their unhampered energies to the develop- 
ment of steamer types and better methods of cargo handling, to keep 
costs down and improve service. Left to themselves, they will do it. 
With their revenue fixed, with no incentive to develop beyond a 
certain point and, even more surely, no desire to take a chance in the 
hope of bigger rewards, they will not. Where do you think the rail- 
road system of this country would be today if the Interstate Con- 
merce Commission had been created in 1830? 

There seem to be certain forces at work which will ultimately 
make us again a great maritime nation. They move slowly ani 
meantime the destinies of America on the ocean are in her dee 
sea domestic trades. From them must come the nucleus of shipping 
for national defense and for ultimate commercial expansion. Bu! 
they must be given free play, as long as they play fair. Every 
bureaucratic regulation will tend to weaken them and _ inevitably 
one bureaucratic regulation leads to another. 

In conclusion, I come back to where I started. Granted ther 
are many unsatisfactory things in the present coast to coast watt 
trade. hey are unsatisfactory, but not unhealthy. Left alone, they 
will cure themselves and, meantime, an honest effort is being mait 
to minimize their inconveniences. You wouldn’t try to cure bron 
chitis by a capital operation for cancer of. the throat. Yet reg 
lation, once established, no matter on how small a scale, is bound t) 
be permanent and the remedy may well become worse than tht 

The time is near at hand when this will be a live issue. If from 
the Coast standpoint you believe it to be proper and throw oll 
support to it, we must reluctantly bow to the inevitable. If, 
the other hand, you believe that the ocean was given to us to Us 
and that economic problems can best be solved by natural rather 
than artificial remedies, we ask for more than your indifferet! 
applause, You are just as concerned as we in the outcome—perhal 
more so—and indifference on your eae will be met by great activil’ 
on the part of those who seek the easy way out. We want Jol 
beside us, not behind us, when the battle begins next Fall. 


ABANDONMENT OF BRANCHES 


The Detroit & Mackinac Railway Company, in two apple 
tions, has asked for authority to abandon its Ausable rivé 
branch from Oscoda to Comins, Mich., a distance of approt 
mately 50 miles, with a branch approximately 10 miles Tons 
extending from Hardy, Mich., and for authority to abandon ils 
Rose City branch from Emery Junction to Rose City, Mich. ' 
distance of approximately 31 miles, with a branch extendilt 
from Smith Junction to South Branch, Mich., a distance of # 
proximately one mile. The applicant said the lines were “ 
structed as logging railroads and that the timber and other {* 
est ee in the vicinity of the lines had been cut and * 
moved. 
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be = WABASH FREIGHT TRAFFIC AGENCIES 


at activity ATLANTA, GA., 620: Healey Bldg. FORT WAYNE, IND., Freight Station OMAHA, NEB., 1907 Harney St. 
want yol BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 1507 Jefferson Bank HANNIBAL, MO., Freight Station OTTUMWA, IA., Passenger Station 
all. Bldg. HOUSTON, TEX., 1029 Bankers’ Mortgage Bldg. PEORIA, ILL., 828 Jefferson Bldg, 
BOSTON, MASS., 331 Chamber of Commerce INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 413 Roosevelt Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1206 Widener Bldg. 
Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO., 318 Railway Exchange PITTSBURGH, PA., 743 Oliver Bldg. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., 972 Ellicott Square Bldg. Bldg. QUINCY, ILL., Passenger Station 
CHICAGO, ILL., McKinloch Bldg. KEOKUK, IA., 228 Johnson 8t. ST. LOUIS, MO., 324 Pierce Bldg. : 
70 applics CINCINNATI, O., 1007 Neave Bldg. LITTLE ROCK, ARK., 216 Gazette Bldg. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 206 Judge Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, O., 804 Park Bldg. LOS ANGELES, CAL., 930 Van Nuys Bldg. ST. THOMAS, ONT., Passenger Station 
| DALLAS, TEX., 1207 Kirby Bldg. MEMPHIS, TENN., 728 Exchange Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 917 Monadnock Bldg. 
DECATUR, ILL., Passenger Station MILWAUKEE, WIS., 1214 Majestic Bldg. SEATTLE, WASH., 561 Stuart Bldg. 
DENVER, COLO., 207 Ideal Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 616 Metropolitan Bldg. SPRINGFIELD, ILL., 802 Meyers Bldg. 
DES MOINES, IA., Union Station MOBERLY, MO., Passenger Station TOLEDO, O., 440 Spitzer Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH., 1716 First National Bk. Bldg. NEW ORLEANS, LA., 1113 Hibernia Bldg. TORONTO, ONT., 1101 Royal Bank Bldg. 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL., 211+Arcade Bldg. NEW YORK, N. Y., 815 Singer Bldg. TULSA, OKLA., 319 Kennedy Bldg. 


GENERAL OFFICES: RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ROUTE YOUR FREIGHT—CARE WABASH 
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| Personal Notes | 


E. H. Lee, vice-president and chief engineer of the Chicago 
and Western Indiana, has been elected president. Mr. Lee has 
been acting as president since the death of former President H. 
G. Hetzler, March 12. 

G. A. Sanders has been appointed general agent for the 
San Francisco-Sacramento at Dallas, Texas. 

J. M. Purcell has been made general agent of the Oklahoma 
Railway at Kansas City, Mo. 

W. W. Akers, Jr.,.has been appointed soliciting freight agent 
at Atlanta, Ga., for the Mississippi Central. C. R. Frye has been 
made traveling freight agent at Detroit, Mich. . 

L. M. Souders, formerly general agent of the New York 
Central, has taken over the Merchants’ Terminal Company Ware- 
house at Cleveland and will act as president and general man- 
ager of that company. 

P. T. Hubbell has been elected vice-president of the Waco, 
Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine at Houston, Texas. 

H. P. Parker has been made passenger and freight traffic 
agent of the Union Pacific at Redland, Cal. 

A. J. Stone, who for 19 years was connected with the M. K. 
T., having been employed in the accounting and freight claim 
department, has been appointed to succeed J. L. West, who died, 
as manager of the Transportation Bureau of the Dallas Cotton 
Exchange. Mr. Stone acted as Mr. West’s assistant during fed- 
eral control, when the latter was traffic manager of the M. K. T. 

Robert M. Rogers has been appointed traffic manager of the 
Green Bay and Western, the Kewaunee, Green Bay and Western, 
and the Ahnapee and Western. 

Alfred Holmead, assistant secretary of the Commission, died 
in Washington, May 30, after an illness lasting about a month. 
Death was due to heart failure. Mr. Holmead was born in the 
District of Columbia, December 6, 1861. He entered government 
service at the age of sixteen, in the General Land Office. For 
two years he practicel land law but returned to the government 
service in 1895, as a member of the Commission’s staff, becoming 
assistant secretary, March 16, 1913. 

Eugene S. Gregg has resigned as chief of the transportation 
division of the Department of Commerce. He has accepted a 
position with the Western Electric Company. He served as 
chief of the transportation division for five years. 

H. A. Pence has been appointed general agent of the Bur- 
lington at Chicago, in the freight department. H. F. Koenigh 
has been appointed assistant general agent, and I. E. Appleton 
has been made division freight agent at Burlington, Ia. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Cincinnati Traffic Club and the Miami Traffic Club will 
hold a joint dinner in honor of the Ohio Valley Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Board at the Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, June 8. Thomas 
T. Webster, president of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, 
will be the toastmaster, and Professor C. O. Ruggles, dean of the 
college of commerce and journalism, Ohio State University, will 
speak on “Transportation and Industry in the United States.” 


TheTransportation Club of St. Paul met at luncheon June 
1. Professor Royal Meeker, of Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn., spoke on “The Value of Training in Business.” Guests 
of honar were members of the graduating class of the two year 
course in traffie-tanagement at the Y..M. C. A. School. 


The Transportation Club of Peoria will hold its annual pic- 








nic June 24. There will be golf in the morning at the Mt. ~ 


Hawley Club, and a picnic at the Peoria Automobile Club in the 
afternoon. 





The Traffic Club of New England will hold its annual outing 
at the club house and grounds of the United Shoe Machinery 
Athletic Association, North Beverly, Mass., June 15. A program 
of sports and music has been arranged. 





The Transportation Club of Louisville will hold its annual 
outing at French Lick Springs June 12 and 13. 





The Traffic Club of Newark will hold a golf outing at Essex 
Fells Country Club June 10. 





The Traffic Club of Baltimore will hold its June outing at 
Altoona Beach June 19. 





The Richmond (Va.) Traffic Club will hold a “Foreign Com- 
merce Night” June 14. Representatives of steamship lines serv- 
ing Hampton Roads will be guests. The club will hold its annual 
outing June 26 and 27. chen ve ; 2 F 


The Traffic Club of Wichita met May 27, when it was re- 
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solved to hold a mail vote on the proposition of rescinding its 
action in withdrawing from the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America. The voting will end June 10. The club will hold a 
dinner-dance at the Hotel Broadview June 10. 





The Pacific Traffic Association, the Women’s Traffic Club of 
San Francisco, and the Transportation Club-.0fSan Francisco 
met jointly May 25. Mrs. Marie Furst, president of the women’s 
organization, and W. C. Fitch, first vice-president of the Associ- 
ated Traffic Club of America, made reports on the meeting of 
the association at Dallas. The reports were followed by talks 
on perishable freight movements by C. J. McDonald, superin- 
tendent of the perishable freight service of the Southern Pacific, 
and Wilmer Sieg, manager of the California Fruit Distributors. 





The Traffic Club of Toronto held “Past Presidents” night, 
with seven former presidents of the club present, at the Hotel 
Carls-Rite, May 31. There was a program of music following 
the dinner. The club will hold its annual outing at Wabasso 
Park June 25. 





The Knoxville Traffic Club will hold its next meeting June 
26, when the members will make a tour of inspection of the 
terminals in the city. 





The Traffic Club of Kansas City will hold its fourth annual 
golf tournament at the Lakewood Golf and Country Club June 18. 





The Traffic Club of Kalamazoo had its first “Railroad Night” 
of the season May 18,.at the Columbia Hotel. Seventy members 
and their friends were guests of the New York Central. In addi- 
tion to a program, there was a talk by W.-E. Lye, superintendent 
of motive power at Elkhart. The Grand Trunk will entertain 
members of the club June 15. 





The Export Managers’ Club of New York at its sixth annual 
meeting reelected its entire board of officers and three directors 
and chose two new directors, as follows: W. R. Cummins, 
president, Monroe Calculating Machine Company; E. B. Fil- 
singer, vice-president, Lawrence & Co.; D. W. Fernhout, second 
vice-president, International Manning Abrasive Company; Owen 
O. Gallup, secrétary, Ohlen-Bishop Company; C. E. Thomas, 
treasurer, U. S. Steel Products Company. The new directors 
are A. M. Hamilton, American Locomotive Sales Company; 
M. C. Simons, Scranton Lace Company. Samuel Vauclain, presi- 
dent of the Baldwin Locomotive Company, who has just returned 
from a business trip-to Russia and Poland, will be the principal 
speaker at the next luncheon meeting.. - 


VALUE OF TRAFFIC MEN 


Speaking before the Industrial Traffic Managers’ Association 
of Seattle, H. J. Arnet, district manager of the car service divi- 
sion of the A. R. A., said it had been his experience that a great 
majority of business executives did not realize the important 
work performed by their traffic managers as a part of the oper- 
ating machinery. Continuing, he spoke as follows: 


In the majority of cases the executive is too close to his own 
business to realize the money value of each individual department 
in his plant, but, in my capacity as an officer of an individual 
railroad, as well as of the car service division, it has been my 
pleasure to make contact with a great many industrial _ traffic 
managers, and I have never met one yet who in my judgment 
was not contributing more than. sufficient economies into his 
organization to justify the expense of his department. As a rule, 
these industrial traffic managers are somewhat backward and do 
not always get over to the executive the big things they are 
accomplishing, and in this, I think, they make a mistake. 





SOUTHWEST TRAFFIC MEN TO MEET 


The Southwest Shippers Advisory Board will hold its next 
meeting at Houston, June 17. Because of the heavy seasonal 
traffic in prospect, particularly that of grain, beginning the 
latter part of June, members of the board have been urged to 
attend for the purpose of presenting information as to the 
probable movement. A heavy export movement of grain through 
the gulf ports is expected, according to the board’s announce- 
ment, and by the time this movement has passed its peak, cotton 
shipments will begin. Following the business session in Houston, 
the Southwest Industrial Traffic League will meet, and that 
session will be followed by a meeting of the Texas Industrial 
League, June 19. 


CONSTRUCTION OF LINE 

The St. Louis, Troy & Eastern Railroad Company has beet 
authorized to construct an extension of its line of railroad in 
Madison county, Illinois, through the city of Venice, Ill., to 4 
point in that city at.the eastern end of the bridge commonly 
‘known as.-the -McKinley Bridge, of the Illinois Power & Light 
Corporation, a distance of approximately 1.53 miles. A request 
for permission to retain excess earnings was denied. 
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Safety at Grade Crossings 


We are entering upon the time of year when 
greater use is made of the public highways than 
at any other season. Highway traffic over rail- 
way grade crossings is at a peak during the 
summer months. It is therefore especially timely 
to call attention to the tragic results of being 
careless in crossing railway tracks. 


The railroads are safer to work for and to 
ride on than they used to be. With more em- 
ployes and more passengers, there are fewer acci- 
dents to employes and passengers. But accidents 
at grade crossings are increasing instead of de- 
creasing. More persons were killed in grade- 
crossing accidents in 1925 than in any other year 
but one on record. 


Grade-crossing accidents in 1925 resulted in 
the loss of 2,206 lives and the injury of 6,555 
persons, an average of one person killed or in- 
jured every hour of the year. 


The tragedy of such a record is that caution 
could have prevented every one of those acci- 
dents. The careful person is safe at any railway 
grade crossing, but to the careless person every 
crossing is dangerous. Safety or danger does not 
lie in the crossing; it lies in the person using it. 


It is particularly difficult for the railroads to 
cope with the problem of safety at grade cross- 
ings. Their employes are constantly on the alert 
to prevent accidents, but the nation’s business 
must be moved without delay, and railway trains 
cannot be stopped at every grade crossing without 
strangling the commerce of the country. Since 
the railroads are under the necessity of operating 
their trains over nearly a quarter of a million 
highway crossings—almost one for every mile of 
line—it is obvious that the final responsibility for 


safety at such places must rest upon those who 
cross the tracks. 


Four out of every five accidents at grade cross- 
ings involve automobiles. The automobile ought 
to be an agency for safety at crossings. It can 
be controlled by a careful driver much better, 
for example, than a spirited horse can be con- 
trolled. But in the hands of an indifferent driver 
the automobile is an agency of destruction instead 
of an agency of safety—at grade crossings as 
elsewhere. 


Every year the railroads carry on during the 
summer months a campaign for carefulness at 
crossings. Their 1926 campaign begins today. 
It should have the fullest possible measure of 
public support. Individuals and organizations 
can be of great help both by stirring up public 
opinion and by setting an example of carefulness. 
Much good work is being done by teaching habits 
of safety in the schools and among civic and 
community organizations. The press has given 
its powerful support. For all such co-operation 
the railroads are extremely grateful. 


The Illinois Central System appeals to its pa- 
trons, employes and friends to co-operate in this 
campaign. The toll of life, health and property 
which carelessness collects from the American 
people at grade crossings is great, and the effort 
spent on the practice of caution is a wise invest- 
ment. 


Constructive criticism and suggestions are 
invited. 


C. H. MARKHAM, 
President, Illinois Central System. 


CHICAGO, June 1, 1926. 
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ST. PAUL INVESTIGATION 


The St. Paul investigation continued this week before Com- 
missioner Cox and Examiner Bardwell at Chicago, with the ap- 
pearance as witnesses of men who have been, at one time or 
another, members of the board of directors of the road. 

J. Ogden Armour said he owned 125,000 shares of the road’s 
stock at one time, which made him active among the directors. 
He now holds only about 100 shares, he testified, having got 
rid of the rest about four years ago. He gave testimony to show 
that he was a member of the committee formed by the directors 
to select a new president for the road, and that he was the 
one to suggest Mr. Byram as a successor to A. J..Earling. When 
Mr. Armour said that he first became a member of the board 
in 1901, he was asked whether he remembered any of the de- 
tails of the Puget Sound extension plans or of the electrification 
and power contracts made. He said he could not. He also said 
he could not remember, when asked as to details with regard 
to the acquisition of the Terre Haute line and the Gary line, and 
also when asked whether he knew, at the time, that the Con- 
tinental and Commercial Bank, of which he was a director, 
acquired an interest in the Terre Haute when it took over the 
assets of the John R. Walsh estate. 

Mr. Armour was also asked as to the price at which he dis- 
posed of the greater part of his holdings, but O. W. Dynes, attor- 
ney for the road, objected to his answering. 

Frank O. Wetmore, chairman of the board of directors of 

the First National Bank, Chicago, entered testimony with re- 
gard to negotiations that resulted in the sale to the St. Paul 
of the Terre Haute line. He said that, while it had been hinted 
that the acquisition of the coal-bearing branch line with its 
obligations of $19,200,000 was an important factor in the col- 
lapse of the road financially, he wanted emphatically to state 
that the investment was proper and profitable, and that the price 
paid was within the valuation of the Commission. 
. He testified that the bankers handled the Terre Haute for 
a time after they had to take over the J. R. Walsh estate, and 
that the road was offered to the Burlington, the New York Cen- 
tral and the Grand Trunk before the St. Paul took it. He said 
that, later, when the Terre Haute had been built up a bit and 
put in better condition, the Burlington and the New York Central 
made inquiries about it. The explanation of the lease of the 
Terre Haute, under which the St. Paul first got control, was 
that Mr. Byram and his associates thought it would be more 
advantageous, since it would not be necessary to keep an extra 
set of books, the whole being run as one system. 

Stanley Field, a former director of the St. Paul, said that 
some years back he realized a receivership was ahead, and the 
realization had led him to sell out his holdings as long ago as 
1916 to 1918. He said he was made a director of the road in 
1910 and continued as one until 1923, when he had to resign 
because of the passage of the Clayton act, making it impossible 
to act both with the St. Paul and with Marshall Field and Com- 
pany. 

He made the statement that he let his 500 shares of pre- 
ferred and 2,300 shares of common stock of the St. Paul go 
because he saw the income of the road steadily decreasing and 
interest charges mounting, and the time seemed proper for him 
to get rid of them. 

W. J. Carleton, special agent for the Commission, was re- 
called to enter in statistical form earlier testimony he had given 
at other hearings on the per diem arrangement between the 
St. Paul and the Terre Haute and the Gary lines. 

B. A. Eckart, banker and financier, testified with regard to 
his holdings in the St. Paul road. He said they amounted to 
approximately $500,000 in bonds and that he had not disposed 
of them. To a question of counsel, he replied that the bonds 
had been made over into a trust for the Eckart family and 
would remain there. It is expected that, following Mr. Eck- 
art’s testimony, there would be more statistical testimony 
offered by the Commission’s special representatives, and that 
the Chicago hearing would be ended this week. 


ADDITIONAL BARGE LINE VESSELS 


Secretary of War Davis has announced that arrangements 
have been completed whereby the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion will obtain a new towboat and six barges for use on the 
lower Mississippi and on the Warrior River. The W. C. Kelley 
Barg®é Lire, of Charleston, W. Va., built the vessels and, under 
the agreeminut, the government will use them and the Kelley 
company will share in profits, if any, and losses, if any, on a 
basis to be dete-mined by Brigadier-General Ashburn, head of 
the service. The operation of the new towboat, it was said, 
would afford an opportunity for a test of the twin-screw, tunnel 
type Diesel direct driven engine, as compared with the stern 
wheel, oil driven, superheated steam type. The Kelley line 
plans eventually to use the equipment, but at this time is not 
prepared to do so. 

Brigadier-General T. Q. Ashburn, chairman and executive of 
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the Inland Waterways Corporation, has approved plans and 
specifications for boats and barges that will be used in the pro. 
posed service between St. Louis and the Twin Cities under 
arrangements with the Upper Mississippi Barge Line Company. 
The latter company will finance the purchase of the equipment 
and the Inland Waterways Corporation will lease and operate it. 
In connection with the approval of the plans and specifications, 
the War Department said: 


There will be three towboats built suitable to the upper river 
conditions, designed to produce the greatest effective towing 
power with a least expenditure of money, first cost, and the 
least operating charges. 

These towboats are limited to a draft of 3 feet 6 inches on 
which they have to produce their best results. By applying 
modern methods of construction of hulls and the latest engineer- 
ing devices of economy, such as superheated steam, these boats, 
when completed, will represent as decided an advance in stern 
wheel propulsion as the existing tunnel boats on the lower Mis- 
sissippi did when they came out over the then existing stern 
wheel towboats on the lower river. 

The barges have been designed with a view to carrying a 
profitable cargo on 4 feet draft of water and will be capable of 
being loaded to 6 feet when the river conditions warrant it. 

In carrying through this project the chairman and executive 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation has, under the persona] 
direction of the Secretary of War, endeavored to apply to the 
whole scheme modern business and engineering methods with a 
result that this extremely difficult problem of navigation should 
show, if supported liberally by the shippers along the line, a fair 
return upon the money invested. 

The new equipment will be contracted for within the next 
thirty days and will be all in operation in time for the opening of 
navigation on the river next spring. 


RATE STRUCTURE INVESTIGATION 
The Trafic World Washington Burean 
The conference (see page 1529), interrupted several times so 
that the Commission men might caucus among themselves, came 
to an end with the understanding that there could be no agree- 
ment among the railroad men as a unit as to how the desired 
data might be furnished. It was agreed that the railroad men in 


_each of the three classification territories should undertake to 


come to an agreement among themselves and transmit their ob- 
jections to the tentative questionnaire and constructive sugges- 
tions to the Commission not later than June 17. There seemed 
to be virtual agreement among the traffic men in each territory, 
but no possibility of agreement among the representatives of 
the three territories, hence, the suggestion that each territory 
act separately. 


MARKETING TRAIN 


A train that will carry exhibits featuring the marketing of 
fruits and vegetables will be operated by the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois over its line through sixteen towns in Indiana, June 28 
to July 3, according to an announcement made by Luther Fuller, 
general agricultural agent. The train will start at Terre Haute 
and finish its trip at Evansville. It is planned to present the 
exhibits and to give lectures to give out practical information 
on the marketing of fresh fruits and vegetables. The lectures 
will be given by members of the staff of Purdue University, by 
representatives of the carriers, and of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


AMOUNT OF RAILROAD PURCHASES 


Direct purchase of fuel, materials and supplies made in 
1925 by Class I railroads amounted to $1,392,000,000, which was 
3.6 per cent greater than in 1924, but 19.9 per cent less than in 
1923, according to the Bureau of Railway Economics, which says: 


The comparative figures of rail purchases for the past three 
years follows: 1923, $1,738,703,000; 1924, $1,343,055,000; and 1925, 
$1,392,043,000. ‘ 

These figures cover only purchases made directly by the rail- 
ways. They do not include the value of materials and supplies 
purchased indirectly for the railways by contractors who carry 
out construction, equipment building, or other work for the 
railways. 

The railways are among the most important purchasers of 
manufactured products in the United States, having, in 1925, 
purchased approximately 28 per cent of the total output of 
bituminous coal as well as approximately 20 per cent of the 
fuel oil output. They also purchased in 1925 approximately 20 per 
cent of the total producttion of forest products and about 25 per 
cent of the total steel output. 

Fuel purchases in 1925 amounted to $459,465,341, 2.6 per cent 
less than in 1924 and considerably less than in 1923. The rail- 
roads in 1925 bought 129,325,480 tons of bituminous coal, an 
increase of 2.3 per cent compared with 1924 although freight 
traffic in 1925 was approximately six per cent greater. Pur- 
chases of bituminous coal in 1925, however, decreased 16.5 per 
cent under 1923 while freight traffic compared with two years 
ago was practically the same, measured in net ton miles. Due to 
improved Leggatt and other factors, the railroads of this 
country are operating their freight trains with the greatest effi- 
ciency in the use of fuel ever attained and this is being reflected 
in the reports as to fuel consumption. In 1925, an average of 
159 pounds of fuel was required to haul a distance of one mile 
1,000 tons of freight and equipment, excluding locomotive and 
tender. This was a decrease of 11 pounds under that for 1924 
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International Harvester 


Offers Several Speed Truck Models 
for 1-ton and 1'4-ton loads 
Model S is a general-purpose truck for regular hauling and 


delivery. It is built to carry a ton and it comes equipped with 
any type of body for the work you have to do. 


Model S, Express Body 


Model SL —safe and low and very easy to load and unload— 
is a ton-and-a-half underslung chassis with a wheelbase of 150 
inches. The top of the frame is only 24 inches from the ground. 
It is furnished with any style of body, from the simple express 
type to a coach de luxe, and it is a favorite with owner and driver 


from every point of view. The Cudahy trucks shown above are 
on this chassis. 


Model SD is a handy, specially-built ton-and-a-half dump job 
with a wheelbase of 110 inches. Because of its sturdiness, speed 
and easy handling, it is ideal for general material hauling, con- 
tracting, road building, and trailer work. 


International Trucks are the product of over twenty years’ 
automotive experience. They are sold and serviced through 
the world’s largest Company-owned truck service organiza- 
tion. We now own 120 branches in the United States 
and 17 in Canada. 


Write for specific information 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. of America Chicago, Il. 


eg 2 lenae Sen.ot very: The International Line also includes Heavy-Duty Trucks 
in the New York Subway. ranging from 1% tons to 5 tons, maximum capacities; 
Motor Coaches, 6- and 4-cylinder, for all requirements; 
and the McCormick- Deering Industrial Tractor. 


INTERNATIONAL 


bal 
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and 24 pounds under 1923, and was the lowest average ever 
attained since the compilation of these reports began in 1920. 

In 1925, more fuel oil was purchased than in 1924 by 6.9 
per cent, but the total cost was greater by 22.3 per cent, the 
greater increase in cost being due to increased cost per gallon. 

As to iron and steel products, the railways purchased a 
greater value in 1925 than in 1924 by 15 per cent. Nearly one- 
third of the total steel purchases by the railroads was in the 
form of rails while the remainder was distributed among plates, 
bars, shapes, track accessories and the like. Total expenditures 
for iron and steel products during the year amounted to $419,- 
254,603, an increase of 15 per cent over 1924, but a decrease of 
9.8 per cent under 1923. For steel rail alone, expenditures in 
1925 amounted to $97,728,989, an increase of more than $18,000,000 
above last year, but approximately $16,764,000 above 1923. For 
other iron and steel products, expenditures amounted to $321,- 
525,614, an increase of 12.3 per cent over 1924, but a decrease of 
16.3 per cent under 1923. 

Expenditures for forest products during the past year totaled 
$170,305,031, a decrease of 5.8 per cent below the year before and 
26.8 per cent below two years ago. In terms of physical units, 
fewer cross ties were purchased in 1925 than in 1924, undoubtedly 
due to increased use of creosoting and other preservative methods 
during the past few years. A smaller number of board measure 
feet of switching and bridge ties were also purchased. On the 
other hand, the footage of timber and lumber purchased increased 
9.2 per cent while other forest products also increased in amount. 

In the case of miscellaneous products, the railroads pur- 
chased a smaller amount of cement but a considerably increased 
amount of ballast by over 50 per cent. The value of all miscel- 
laneous products increased approximately six per cent over 1924. 


REFRIGERATOR CAR BUNKERS 


Refrigerator cars with bunkers of the divided wire-basket 
type as efficiently cool the load as those equipped with the 
United States standard wire-basket bunkers, and do so with 
less ice, according to Department Bulletin 1398-D, “Comparative 
Efficiency of Divided Wire-Basket Bunkers in Refrigerator Cars,” 
just issued by the Department of Agriculture, which says: 


Doe 

In order to determine the efficiency of this new type of bunker 
two tests were made, using two cars in each. One car was 
equipped with the United States standard wire-basket bunker 
and the other with the divided wire-basket bunker. Apples were 
used in the first test and oranges in the second. 

The car having the divided wire basket bunker maintained 
temperatures equal to those kept up by a car of exactly the 
same construction except that the latter was equipped with a 
United States standard wire-basket bunker of larger ice capacity. 

In the first test the car having the divided wire-basket bunker 
required 4,060 pounds less ice than the other car, and in the 
second test 3,634 pounds less. This saving in ice was a result 
of the increased meltage surface provided by the new type of 
bunker and because of its smaller ice capacity. 

The bulletin contains numerous details relative to the tests 
and results obtained. A copy of the new publication may be 
had free, as long as the supply lasts, by writing to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington,:D. C. 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Freight cars in need of repair on May 15 totaled 162,822 
or 7 per cent of the number on line, according to the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. This was an 
increase of 2,977 over the number reported on May 1 at which 
time there were 159,845 or 6.9 per cent. It was, however, a 
decrease of 30,213 cars as compared with the same date last 
year. Freight cars in need of heavy repair on May 15 totaled 
120,413 or 5.2 per cent, an increase of 2,704 compared with 
May 1. Freight cars in need of light repair totaled 42,409 or 1.8 
per cent, an increase of 273 compared with May 1. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in No. 17902, Caruso-Rinella-Battaglia Co. vs. Sou. 
Pac. Co. et al., assigned for June 4, at Schenectady, N. Y., be- 
fore Examiner Armes, was postponed to a date to be hereafter 
fixed. 


Hearing in No. 17400, Appalachian Power Co. et al. vs. N. & 
W. Ry., assigned for June 4, at Washington, D. C., before Ex- 
aminer Smith, was postponed to a date to be hereafter fixed. 


Hearing in No. 18112, Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. C. R. 
R. of N. J. et al., and No. 18150, North American Cement Corp. 
vs. A. & B. B. R. R. et al., assigned for June 3, at Washington, 
D. C., before Examiner Flynn, was postponed to a date to be 
hereafter fixed. 


Hearing in No. 18031, American Motor Body Corp. et al. vs. 
B. & O. R. R. et al., assigned for June 2, at Philadelphia, Pa., 
before Examiner Armes, was postponed to a date to be here- 
after fixed. 

Hearing in No. 18167, Meyer, Burnstein & Sons vs. A. A. 
R. R. et al., assigned for June 2, at Milwaukee, Wis., before 
Examiner Jewell, was canceled. 

Hearing in I. and S. No. 2675, grain and grain products, Mis- 
souri River points to Arkansas, assigned for June 3, at St. Louis, 
Mo., before Examiner Smith, was postponed to a date to be 
hereafter fixed. 

Hearing in I. and S. No. 2661, salt, from Michigan and Ohio 
to Memphis, Tenn., assigned for June 4, at Chicago, IIl., before 
Examiner Jewell, was canceled. 
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~ Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront-persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member of our legal department, 


will give his opinion in answer to any s mple question relating to the | 
of interstate transportation of freight. set 


_A traffic man ot long experience 

é uestions relating to practical traffic 

lems. We do not desire to take the place of traffic man but to 
pte in his work. 


tight is reserved to refuse to answer in this department an 
i legal or ar, that it may a to us unwise to newer 
i ion too complex for the kind of investigation 
’ Questions and Answers Department, 
Corporation, Milfs Building, Washington, D. C. 


, and wide knowledge will answer 


New York.—Question: We have rather a difficult problem 
on our hands at the present time and we must ask that you try 
and assist us by citing some specific ruling that would have 
bearing on the following claim: 

. The shipment to which we refer consisted of three large 
size Chinese rugs, released valuation amounting to approximate. 
ly $700 when forwardéd via steamer at New York City to a cus. 
tomer of ours located at A, Florida, and it was actually five 
months before delivery was effected between the time of sailing 
and the actual date of delivery. These rugs were purchased and 
sold at a time when this particular grade of merchandise was 
at its peak and during the time this shipment was in transit, 
the merchandise depreciated in value of at least 25 per cent, 
Have we a legitimate claim against the carrier for this depre. 
ciative value, or do you believe that they have legitimate 
grounds to turn us down on this claim due to the existing con- 
dition in Florida at the time of this shipment? 

Answer: Owners of vessels, like other carriers of goods, 
undertake to transport and deliver goods received for carriage, 
not only in safety, but in due time; and for damage caused by 
undue delay in carriage or delivery both vessel and owner are 
liable. In the absence of any stipulation as to the period of 
sailing, the master must commence the voyage within a reason- 
able time, without delay, and as soon as the wind, weather, 
and tide will permit. Propeller Niagara vs. Cordes, 21 How. 7, 16 
U. S. 41; The Maggie Hammond, 9 Wall. 435, 19 U. S. 772. He 
must prosecute the voyage with diligence, and make delivery of 
the goods at the time agreed upon, or within a reasonable time 
if none be specified, and is bound to account for their value at 
the expiration of that time. What should be a reasonable time 
must be determined under all the circumstances, with a view 
to the condition of navigation, the season of the year, the state 
of the weather, and such other matters as might enter into the 
question. 


The damages recoverable in case of actionable delay in 
prosecuting the voyage or making delivery include all loss and 
damage naturally and proximating resulting therefrom. Ship 
masters are presumed to know that markets fluctuate with the 
seasons of the year, and damages for delay causing the loss of 
a seasonable market will be based upon the value the goods 
would have at destination if they had arrived during the season. 

With respect to notice by the carrier to the shipper or 
knowledge on the part of the shipper of probable delay in the 
transportation of his goods, see the following cases: Burns 
Grain Co. vs. Erie R.-Co., 172 N. Y. S. 740, affirming judgment 
168 N. Y. S. 154; F. E. C. Ry. Co. vs Peters (Fla.), 73 So. 151; 
Warren Land Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O., 195 Ill. App. 157; Mueller 
Grain Co. vs. L. E. & W., 213 Ill. App. 108; Conover vs. Wabash, 
208 Ill. App. 105; Joynes vs. Pa. R. Co. (Pa.), 83 Atl. 1016; Y. 
& M. V. vs. Blum (Miss.), 42 So. 282. 


In the first-named case it was held that an extraordinary 
congestion of traffic on carrier’s lines, when carrier accepted 
goods for shipment, does not constitute a defense to carrier's 
liability for delay in shipment caused thereby, where carrier, 
knowing of congestion, and of the impossibility of transporting 
goods with usual dispatch, at time of accepting goods, failed 
to notify shipper thereof. 

In the Mueller Grain Co. case, 213 Ill, App. 108, it was held 
that public knowledge of congested traffic conditions does not 
relieve a carrier of the duty to give actual notice to the shipper 
of conditions that may cause delay in delivery. 

In Warren Land Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O., 195 Ill. App. 157, 
it was held that a carrier is liable for delay in a shipment of 
merchandise, even though increased traffic causes such delay, 
and the shipper knows of the increased traffic, where such cal- 
rier continues to receive shipments without giving notice that 
they would be accepted subject to delay. 

However, in Y. & M. V. vs. Blum, 42 So. 282, it was held 
that where a carrier’s failure to transport cotton with reasol 
able dispatch was caused by an excessive crop, it was not liable 
for the delay, where it took extraordinary steps to handle the 
cotton, and the shipper knew at the time it offered the cotton for 
shipment, on account of the heavy traffic, and the unusual de- 
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The Boyd Transfer & Storage 
Co., of Minneapolis, recently 
wrote us that: “‘We have oper- 
ated GMC Trucks for more 
) than 10 years. Some have 
hauled general freight, some 
newsprint paper, some house- 
hold goods, not only in the 
City but to points as far as 500 


ae 


The best comment we can 
make is that we continue to buy 
them. Ourtrucks must be ready 
torun when we want them and 
GMCs seem able to do so.” 


GMC 1,1 and 2% ton trucks 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Power and Speed insure greater 


Work Capacity 


In the purchase of a motor truck, 
Work Capacity will be considered first. 
Your truck must be powerful enough 
to handle its loads on the steep hills 
and in heavy going, without sacrific- 
ing the speed that governs its earnings. 


Every GMC model; from the 1 ton to the 15 
ton Big Brute Tractor-Truck; is powered with 
an engine of greater than average capacity. Yet 
GMC full pressure lubrication and the dual 
cooling system make speed possible and safe. 


In the Big Brute heavy duty models, tremen- 
dous reserve power is provided through the GMC 
53 horse power Engine and the famous GMC 
Two-Range Transmission, without uneconomical 
“over-powering” or sacrificing one iota of speed. 


The engineering and manufacturing standards 
attained by General Motors make this exceptional 
GMC work capacity possible—with economy. 





Sold and Serviced Everywhere by Branches, Distributors and Dealers of 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, Pontiac, Michigan 


A DIVISION OF YELLOW TRUCK AND COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
GMC Big Brute 3% and5 ton trucks GMC Big Brute 4 to 15 ton Tractor Trucks 
«Yellow Coaches Yellow Light Delivery Trucks Hertz Drivurself Cars 
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mand for cars, it could not be transported with the usual 
rapidity. 

While we locate no cases which deal specifically with the 
liability of a steamship company under such circumstances, 
steamship companies are in general subject to the same re- 
sponsibilities as govern rail carriers in the matter of liability for 
delay and in the determination of the measure of damages for 
injuries resulting therefrom. 

Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rates on Shipment Stored 


at Lake Port for Shipment, but Moving by Rail 

Minnesota.—Question: A car of flour is shipped to Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and billed via the A Railroad, hold in warehouse 
for lake shipment. This shipment is intended for movement 
east via one of the lake lines, and is made during the period 
when storage charges are free on grain products. After being 
in storage for about two months, we find it necessary to ship 
to a point that cannot be reached via the lake lines, and we 
ordered the A Railroad to reload the flour and ship the car to an 
all-rail point. Our question is, can the carrier charge us for 
unloading and reloading or for reconsigning the car? 

Answer: So far as reconsigning charges are concerned, in 
view of the fact that the shipment was placed in storage, as we 
understand, by the shipper and not by the carrier for purposes 
of its own, as in the case of Thames vs. Director General, 92 
I. C. C. 469, none are assessable, in our opinion, in the instant 
case, for the reason that, based upon the facts given, it is 
apparent that the movements into and out of the warehouse 
were separate and distinct movements, unless, of course, there 
is a transit arrangement under which such movements are en- 
titled to the application of the through rate from point of 
origin to final destination. 

So far as charges for unloading the shipment into the ware- 
house are concerned, no doubt the tariff which provides for 
storage of lake shipments contains a provision with respect to 
the delivery of grain at the warehouse in question which would 
apply in the event that a shipment moves by lake steamer. As 
to whether this provision is applicable in the event that the 
shipment moves out by rail is dependent upon the terms there- 
of. If not, the shipment would seem to be subject to both un- 
loading and reloading charges for service performed by the 
carrier at the warehouse, if performed in both instances by the 
carrier. In the absence of tariff provisions, therefore, it is a 
matter for the Commission to determine what a reasonable 
charge would be for this service. Memphis Freight Bureau vs. 
K. Cc. & 2 2 CG. WD: 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rates on Acetone 

Michigan.—Question: We desire to obtain your opinion on 
the classification of methyl acetone. . 

This material is produced by us in connection with our 
wood distillation products of C P Acetone, Acetone Oils, Ethyl 
Methyl Ketone, Refined Wood Alcohol, and Formaldehyde. 

Recently, the Transcontinental Freight Bureau have given 
an opinion on the classification of this article, Methyl Acetone, 
stating that the wood alcohol rate could not be applied on same. 

For your information, Methyl Acetone is produced only and 
exclusively in the distillation of crude wood alcohol and con- 
tains small quantities of impurities, the same as wood alcohol 
eqntains small quantities of impurities. 

We contend that the wood alcohol rate should apply, as a 
matter of fact, all our commodity tariffs include acetone, alcohol 
and formaldehyde under the same rate. 

Answer: Your question, as we understand it, is whether 
commodity rates published on wood alcohol are properly applic- 
able on Methyl Acetone. 

Acetone is defined in the Century Dictionary as follows: 


A limpid, mobile liquid (CH,),CO, with an agreeable odor and 
burning taste, produced by the destructive distillation of acetates. 
It is procured on a large scale from the aqueous liquid obtained in 
the dry distillation of wood. 

2—The general name of a class of compounds which may be 
regarded as consisting of two alcoholic radicals united by the 
group CO, or as aldehydes in which the hydrogen of the group 
COH has been replaced by an alcoholic radical. 

Methylic or methyl, or wood alcohol, is defined by the same 
authority as follows: 

Alcohol obtained by the destructive distillation of wood. 
When pure it is a colorless mobile liquid (CH,OH), with an odor 
and taste like ordinary alcohol (ethyl hydrate, C,H,OH; see above), 
though the commercial article has a strong pyroligeneous small. 
It is inflammable. It is a by-product in the manufacture of char- 
coal, and is used in the arts as a solvent for resins, also in the 
manufacture of aniline dyes. Also called wood-spirit, methal, and 
hydrate of methyl. 


From the above it appears that the two articles are separate 
and distinct chemicals. In Consolidated Freight Classification 
No. 4, wood alcohol and acetone, while rated the same or sub- 
stantially the same, are carried under different headings. 

In Cutter-Hamner Mfg. Co. vs. Director-General, 88 I. C. C. 
600, the Commission held that commodity rates are not to be 
applied by analogy. 

In Grosjean Rice Milling Co. vs. Director-General, 98 I. C. C. 
395, the Commission holds that commodity tariffs must be read 
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in the light of the governing classification. In this case, in de. 
termining whether or not a commodity description reading 
“cereal and cereal products, viz.: flour,” applied on rice fioy; 
the commodity shipped, the Commission said: 7 


Agent Countiss’ Tariff I. C. C. 1042, contained a joint throug, 
fifth class rate of $2.10 from Seattle to New Orleans over th, 
route of movement of these shipments, and also a joint throug) 
commodity rate on “cereals and cereal products, viz.: flour,” of 335 
cents. No list of the commodities intended to be included in th. 
designation “cereals and cereal products” was provided. Th. 
tariffs must, of course, be read in the light of the governing claggi. 
fication. The governing Western Classification does not list an 
commodities under the _ designation “cereals and/or  cereg) 
products.” Under the head: “Flour, rice,” a carload rating of fifth 
class is provided. The classification, therefore, throws no light 
upon the question of what commodities may be accorded the hep. 
efit of rate applicable on cereals and cereal products. Where ap 
article is clearly embraced within a generic commodity designation 
and neither the tariff nor governing classification discloses , 
contrary intention, we have found the commodity rate applicable 
even though the classification description was more specifc 
(Frost & Co. vs. Director-General, 57 I. C. C. 755), and have done 
so even though the particular article was_not in contemplation 
when the commodity item was framed (Texas State Highway 
Department vs. Director-General, 69 I. C. C. 220). Rice is a cerea| 
and neither the commodity tariff nor the classification clearly 
discloses an intention to exclude rice flour from the benefit of 
the commodity rate on cereal products; the joint commodity rate 
must be considered as covering this article. 


Inasmuch as the rating on acetone is separate and distinc 
from the rating on wood alcohol, as provided for in the Claggi. 
fication, under the principle of the Grosjean case, above referred 
to, there is no basis for the application of the commodity rate 
on wood alcohol to shipments of acetone. 


TELEPHONE COMPANY EARNINGS 


Compilations made by the Bureau of Statistics of the Com 
mission from reports of 70 telephone companies, including only 
companies having annual operating revenues in excess of $250; 
000, show that for March the total operating income was $11; 
050,907, as compared with $15,394,299 for March, 1925, an in 
crease of 10.8 per cent. For the three months ended with March 
the operating income totaled $50,496,291, as compared with $44; 
397,470 for the same period of 1925, an increase of $6,098,821, or 
13.7 per cent. The number of company stations in service at the 
end of March was 13,262,935, as compared with 12,488,902 at the 
end of March, 1925, an increase of 6.2 per cent. 


FREIGHT CLAIM MEETING 


“Concentrated efforts of both the railroads and the shippers 
during the past five years have reduced the annual loss and 
damage bill of the rail carriers from $120,000,000 to less than 
$40,000,000 in that period,” says the American Railway Associ: 
ation. “Plans for bringing about what is hoped will be a sitill 
further reduction will be considered at the 35th annual cor 
vention of the freight claim division of the American Railway 
Association at the Hotel Monticello, Norfolk, Virginia, from 
June 15 to June 18, inclusive. The convention will be attended 
by freight claim agents representing more than five hundred 
railroads located throughout the United States, Canada, Mexico 
and Cuba. At the convention, which will be one of the largest 
ever held by the freight claim division of the American Railway 
Association, plans will be discussed for bringing about a stil 
greater cooperation between the carriers and the general publit 
with.a view of keeping the public informed of what the carrier 
are doing in loss and damage prevention work and at the same 
time soliciting the support of shippers and consignees.” 


NEW COMPLAINTS FILED 


Parte No. 88 In the matter of the authority of the Commissid! 
to approve after August 31, 1920, a reduction in rate or an awatl 
of reparation by state authority on intrastate traffic which move 
in the period March 1 to August 31, 1920. 

s is a proceeding instituted by the Commission for the pur 


pose indicated. 

No. 18279, Sub. No. 4. Dore-Redpath Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 

Kansas City Southern et al. 

Rates and charges in violation of sections 1, 2 and 3 of the act 
on strawberries from points in Missouri to St. Paul, Minn. 
rates for the future, and reparation. 
were. Tulse Traffic Association et al., Tulsa, Okla., vs. Saul 

e et al. 

Excessive, unjust and unreasonable rates on wire rope oe 
Williamsport, Pa., to points in Oklahoma. Asks for reasonable 
rates, and reparation. b: 
. 18313, The Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va., vs. Rie 

mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac et al. sch: 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on wrapping paper from ~ 
mond, Va., to points in New York, New Jersey and other states 

Asks for reasonable rates, and reparation. NJ 
. 18314. Newark Call Printing & Publishing Co., Newark, ». “ 

vs. Central R. R. Co. of New Jersey et al. ju 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly ner 
dicial rates on newsprint paper from Carthage, N. Y., to 
ark, N. J. Asks for reparation. 

- a a Tin Plate Co., McKeesport, Pa., 
or et al. : 
Unjust and unreasonable freight charges on tin plate from Me 

Keesport, Pa., to New London, Wis. Asks for reparation. 
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You will be furnished with full information by addressing 


-L. E. EARLYWINE, Chairman 
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| Docket of the 
EE ee : 

Note. items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 


having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change In 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


June 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Smith: 
17658—Dawkins Lumber Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 


June 7—Cedar Rapids, Ia.—Examiner Kerwin: 
13540—Boston Wool Trade Association vs. B. & A. R. R. Co. (The 
N. Y. C. R. R., Lessee), et al. 


June 7—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Simons: 
17786—P. S. Collins & Co., Inc., vs. Nfk. Sou. R. 
18000—H. Barschi & Son et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. 

June 7—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Jewell: 
18085—Hyman-Michaels Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. et al. 
18222—Hyman Michaels Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 

June 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner White: 

Fourth Section Application No. 602—In re authority to continue to 
charge greater compensation as a through rate than the aggregate 
of the intermediate rates, etc. 

Fourth Section Application No. 4309 et al. 

Fourth Section Application Nos. 1050, 1051 and 1052, of Agents Le- 
land and Sedgman. 

Fourth Section Application Nos. 1579, 1582, 4075 and 4077, of Agents 
Hosmer and Sedgman. 

Fourth Section Application 986, 987, 989, 990, 992, 995, 998, 1001, 1002, 
1004, 1007, 1008, 1010, 1013, 1016, of Agent Sedgman. 

Fourth Section Application 682, of Baltimore Steam Packet Co. 

Fourth Section Application 1911, of Chesapeake S. 8S. Co. 

Fourth Section Application 4481, 4492, of Clyde S. S. Co. 

Fourth Section Application 12848, of Hudson River Lighterage oad 

Fesr® Section Application 4484, 4486, 4487 and 4491, of Mallory 8. 
3. Co. 

Fourth Section Application 769, of Merchants & Miners Transp. Co. 
Fourth Section Application 2173, of Ocean S. S. Co. of Savannah. 
Fourth Section Application 359, 561, 564, 575, 4643, 4649 and 12842, 

of Southern Pacific Co.-Atlantic S. S. Lines. 

Fourth Section Application No. 12850, of Trenton-Philadelphia 
Steamboat Co. 

Fourth Section Application Nos. 608, 3482, et al. 

* Fourth Section Application No. 12872—Filed by Mallory Steamship 

Company, for and on behalf of carriers parties thereto. 

June 7—Macon, Ga.—Examiner Satterfield: 
17939—Cotton States Fertilizer Co. et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 
17944—Phelham Phosphate Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 

June 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Conway: 

Valuation No. 703—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Dardanelle and Russellville R. R. Co. 

June 8—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Simons: 
ba yh Grabler Manufacturing Co. vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. R. R. 

et al. 

June 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Smith: 
17788—Independent Produce Shippers, Inc., vs. N. & W. Ry. et al. 

June 8—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Jewell: : 
17971—Camp Meade Salvage Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
17999—Chicago Carton Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. 


June 8—Columbus, O.—Public Utilities Commission of Ohio: 

Finance No. 5344—Joint application of Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit 
R. R. Co. and Pennsylvania R. R. Co., Lessees, for authority to 
abandon a branch line of railroad in Wayne County. Ohio. 

June 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

* Finance No. 5516—Joint Application of the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Penna., and the Stroudsburg & Bushkill Telephone Co. for a 
certificate that the proposed acquisition by the former company 
of the properties of the latter company will be of advantage to 
the persons to whom service is to be rendered and in the public 

‘ interest. 

June 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Watson: 

* Finance No. 4776—Application Meridian & Bigbee River Ry. Co. 
for authority to construct a line of railroad from Meridian, Miss., 
to Myrtlewood, Ala. 


June 9—Arguments at Washington, D. C:: 
. ¢ s. ae 2440—Salt from N. Y. points to Eastern New Eng. and 
an. pts. 
14250—Diamond Crystal Salt Co. et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
16695—International Ealt Co. et al. vs. A. & St. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
Portions of Fourth Sectiion Application Nos. 1774 and 1775 filed by 
Cc. C. McCain, Agent. 
June 9—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Satterfield: 
18205—Geo. H. McFadden & Bro.’s Agency vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
June 9—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Simons: 
17998—Federated Metals Corp. vs. Penna. R. R. et al. 
June 9—Indianapolis, Ind.—-Examiner Smith: 
18170—United Paperboard Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
June 9—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Jewell: 
18092—-The Cudahy Packing Co. of Nebr. vs. Un. Pac. R. R. et al. 
18149—Vitrolite Products Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
June 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Smith: 
17910—L. A. Mossburg-vs. A. B. & A. Ry. et al. 
June 9—Mason City, Ia.—Examiner Kerwin: 
— City Brick & Tile Co. et al. vs. B. F. & I. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
June 9—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Griffin: 
18058—The United States Potters’ Assn. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. 


R. et al. 
et al. 


et al. 
18064—United States Potters’ Assn. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


ee. eS a ay gy A Jewell: 

ready Farms ng Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. y 

June 10—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Simons: + ae 
18186—Federated Metals Corp. vs. Penn. R. R. et al. 
18067—Federated Metals Corp. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 


June 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pitt: 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 1779, 1780 and 1782 of C. C. Mc- 
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Cain; No. 703, of Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co.; No. 1 
board Air Line Ry., and No. 1548, of Southern Ry. 


June 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Smith: 
18043—Pittsburgh Crushed Steel Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 
June 10—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Smith: 
15822—Indian Refining Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. 
June 10-11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. No. 2414—Salt between Western and Southwestern points 
1. & S. 2450—Salt in Texas and between Shreveport, . 
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points. 
17011—American Salt Co. et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
17070—Armour & Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
17218—Wilson & Co., Inc., at Oklahoma, vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry, 


et al. 
17347—Tulsa Traffic Assn. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
tions Fourth Section Applications No. 698 et al. 
June 11—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Beach: 
17961—The American Cyanamid Co. vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. et al, 
June 11—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Simons: 
18015—Metal Package Corp. of N. Y. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al, 
June 11—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Kerwin: 
18215—Greater Des Moines Committee, Inc., vs. A. & W. Ry. et al, 
June 12—Agument at Washington, De C.: 
* Finance No. 4550—Abandonment of Belmont Branch by B. & ¥ 
R. R. 


Por. 


June 12—Blackville, S. C.—Examiner Satterfield: 
18019—John S. Barnes vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 
June 12—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Jewell: ; 
1. & S. No. 2669—Canned goods from La Crosse, Wisconsin, Winona, 
Minnesota. Group to Illinois and Missouri. 
June 12—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Simons: 
15085—State Corporation Commission of New Mexico et al. vs. A, 1, 
& S. F. Ry. et al. (Further hearing.) 
June 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Haley: _ P 
* Finance No. 3765—Excess income of the Illinois Terminal Co. (fur. 
ther hearing). 
June 14—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Armes: 
17669 (and Sub. Nos. 1 and 2)—Strauss and Adler, Inc., vs, Ere 
R. R. et al. 
June 14—Scranton, Pa.—Examiner Simons: 
i. & S. No. 2670—Class and commodity rates from Pennsylvania to 
Central and Western Trunk Line Territories. 
* Fourth Section Application No. 12846—In re class and commodity 
rates from points in Scranton and Williamsport, Pa., groups to 
points in C. F. A. and W. T. L. territories. 


June 14—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Smith: ; 
1. & S. No. 2663—Pig iron between points in Central Freight As 
sociation Territory. 


June 14—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Jewell: 
18050—Bakeries Service Corp. et al. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 
June 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Smith: 
17958—Camp Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. Carolina Western R. R 
et al. 
June 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kelley: 
Valuation No. 126—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Western Pacific Ry. Co. 


June 14—Wilmington, N. C.—Examiner Satterfield: 
18153—Corporation Commission of N. C. vs. A. & 


June 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Potter: 
Valuation No. 744—In re tentative valuation of the property @ 
Birmingham Terminal Co. 


June 14—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Kerwin: 
17558—Farley & Loetscher Mfg. Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


June 14—Belle Fourche, S. D.—Board of Railroad Commissioners @ 
South Dakota: ; 
Finance No. 5203—Authority of Wyoming & Missouri River Ry. 0 
for authority to abandon its railroad. 
June 14—Syracuse, N. Y.—Examiner Koch: - 
18200—International Paper Co. et al. vs. D. & H. Co. 
15006—In the Matter of Rates, Charges, Classifications, Regulation 
and Practices Governing the Transportation of Anthracite ( 
(Further hearing.) 4 
1. & S. No. 2637—Anthracite coal, Pennsylvania.to New Jersey, Ne 
York and Pennsylvania. : 
16555—C. L. Amos Coal Co. vs. L. V. R. R. et al (Further hearing) 
June 14—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Griffin: 
16393—Birkett Mills et al. vs. D. L. & W. R. R. et al. 
June 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boles: E 
* Finance No. Application of Pennsylvania R. R. Co. for * 
thority to acquire control, by lease, of the railroad of the Pent 
sylvania, Ohio & Detroit R. R. Co. 
June 15—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Smith: 
1. & S. No. 2667—Stone from Bedford, Ind., 


tions. 
June 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 
Fourth Section Application No. 2060 et al. 
June 15—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Jewell: 
18060—National Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers vs. Am 
ican Railway Express Co. et al. 
June 15—Washington Rg gy ee Weed: 
Finance No. 3392 (Sfb. No. 5)—Application of Section 15-a of tit 
Interstate Commerce Act to Electric Railways. 
June 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
14012—-Sewell Valley R. R. vs. C. & O. Ry. 
12366—John W. HEshelman & Sons et al. vs. Director-General, # 
Agent, M. & O. R. R. et al. d 
412996—John W. Eshelman & Sons et al. vs. Ark Cent. R. R. ¢ 
June 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walter: oo 
Valuation No. 726—In re tentative valuation of the property of 
Fort Smith Subiaco & Rock Island R. R. Co. 
June 16—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Beach: 
* 18192—-White Star Refining Co. vs. Ill. Term. Co. et al. 
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» GREEN BAY, 
Sorage 


AKRON, OHIO—The emseter Warehouse & 
Storage Co., 36 Cherry S 


ALBANY, WN. Y.—Albany ~ so & Security 
Warehouse Co., 1 Dean St. 


AVE ATA. 4... ~_» ee ames 
rehouse Co., 169 H 


diame. GA.—The < orto Warehouses, 
C56 Walker St. 

BANGOR, ME.—MeLaughiin Warehouse Co., 45 
Front St. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Warrant Warehouse Co., 
8500 Avenue “A.” 

BUFFALO, . ee Storage & Carting 
Co., 350 Seneca St. 


ORAS. Seren, ". C.—Charieston Warehouse & 
Ing Co., 16 Hasell St. 


Pi amr TENN.—Chattan yy 
house & Cold Storage Co., 1206 King st 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—The bay Transfer & 
Forwarding Co., 222 E. t St. 

ated OH10—Thea aenera Storage Oo., 
Orange Avenue Terminal 

Pm pose hs OH10—The Merchandise Storage 
Co., 29 Vine St., 


DALLAS, TEXAS—The Dallas Transfer & Ter- 
minal Warehouse Co., Sante Fe Bidg. 


DAVENPORT, !0WA—Ewert & Richter Express 
& Storage Co., 820 E. 4th St. 

DAYTON, OH!I0—The Union Storage Co., 101 
Bainbridge st. 

DENVER, COLO.—Welcker Transfer & Storage 
Co., 1700 {Sth St. 


DES MOINES, !0WA—Merchants Transfer & 

Storage Co., Sth & Mulberry Sts. 

DETROIT, MICH.—Merchants Warehouse Co., 
5620 Federal Ave. 

EL ance. TEXAS—E!l Paso Fireproof Storage 
Co., 1125 Texas St. 

ELMIRA, N. Y¥.—A. C. Rice Storage Gupere 
tion, 607 Rallroad Ave. 

FARGO, WN. D.—Union 
Northern Pacifie Ave. 


FORT DODGE, wero, ete & Stor- 
age Co., 16th & Centra 


Transfer Co., 806 


venr WAYNE, ny proba: 
house Co., ‘414 E. Columbi 


7 WORTH, TEX.—Fort Werth Warehouse 
& Storage Co., 201 South Calhoun St. 


Panes. CALIF.—State Center Warehouse & 
id Storage Co., 747 “‘R” St. 


eusush. TEXAS—Wiley & Nicholls Co., 
Ine., 509° 85th St. 


Rag pes Ware- 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Kent Storage 
59 Front Ave. 


WIS.—Green Bay Transfer & 
Co., 212 South Washington St. 


HARRISBURG, PA.—Montgomery & Co., 25 
South 10th St, 


Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Hartford Despatch & 
Warehouse Co,, 249 Asylum &t. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—The Texas Warehouse Co., 
Baker & Cedar Sts. 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Maler Sales & Storage 
Co., 16389 Seventh Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Tripp Warehouse Co., 
620 South tol Ave. 

JACKSONVILL FLA.—Union Terminal Ware- 
house Co., Union & tonla Sts. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Adame Transfer & Stor- 
age Co., 228 West 4th St. 


ESTABLISHED 1018 


-MEMBERS —- 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Kecxville Fireproof Stor- 
age Co., 6i2 E. Depot St. 


LANSING, MICH.—Fireproof and Trans- 
fer Co., 420 N. Larch ee 


LEXINGTON, KY.—Union Transfer & Storage 
Co., Spri Ine Sts. 


ng & Vine 











SHIPPERS 


All Chain Warehouses 
are operated with 


Low Insurance Rates 


R. R. Connections 
Cartage Facilities 





For Storage and Distri-. 
bution of Merchandise 
at Equitable Rates. 


Call upon our nearest 

Representative for further 

Information regarding 
facilities in any city. 


ures 2 ‘gn allt or a Warehouse Co., 


sats ANOTL ES, RS Terminal Ware- 
use Co., 731 Terminal St. 


Hecate Ne ag Publie Warehouse 
Co., Brook & n Sts. 


LYNCHBURG, vActonenbur Storage Co., 
1324 Commerce St. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Patterson Transfer Co., 24 
North 2nd St. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Hansen Storage Co., 120 
Jefferson St. 
sate ye MINN.—Security Warehouse 
334 ist St. 


Co., 
a a ya Boodee Warehouse Co., Water 
Lipscombe Sts. 
MAB... TENN. ~~ ses aane Fireproot 
Storage Co., 1609 Bro: 
NEW ie LA—Ualted Warehouse Co., 
Ltd., 815 South F. St. 


NEW YORK cnv—F. < Linde CO., 23 Varick 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—O. K. Transfer & 
330 West ist St. 


Storage Co., 

OMAHA, NEB.—-Bekins Omaha Van & Storage, 
806 ‘South 16th St. 

PEORIA, ILL.—Federal Warehouse Co., 800 


South Adams St. 
PETERSBURG, VA.—Southern Bendes Ware- 


house Corp., 22 South Market 

haa ing vegetal "Warehouse 
Co., 10 Chestnut St. 

PORTLAND, WAINE—aatt Block Warehouse 
Co., 30 Commercial St. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Holman Transfer Co., 8-12 
Front St. 

RALEIGH, N. C.—Carolina ar oa & ODis- 
tributing Co., 108 W. Lane St. 


ROCK ISLAND, ILL.—Rock Island Transfer & 
Storage Co., 101 17th St. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF,—The Haslett Ware- 
house Co., 60 Callfornia St. 

SAVANNAH, GA.—Savannah Bonded Warehouse 
& Transfer Co., Bay St. Extension & Canal. 

SCRANTON, PA.—The Quackenbush Warehouse 
Co., 21 Bridge St. 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Eyres Storage & Distribut- 
Ing Co., 301 Ry. Ave. So. 

SIOUX CITY, !0WA—Bekins 
Co., 114 Riverside Aye. 

ST. JOSEPH, ay i ~ Warehouses of St. 
Joseph, Inc., Packers Ave. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—MoPheeters Warehouse Co., 
1104 North Levee. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—Security Warehouse Co. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Flagg Storage Warehouse 
Co., 106 Townsend St. 

TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Bauermeister Terminal 
Corp., 102 Wabash Ave. 

TEXARKANA, ARK.—Hunter Transfer Co., 319 
E. Front St. 


Van & Storage 


TOLEDO, OH1I0—Depenthal Truck & Storage 
Co., 108 Summit St. 

bine 4 OKLA.—Tulsa Storage & Transfer Co., 

No. Cheyenne St. 

vndinaneien B. C—Vaneouver Warehouses, 
Ltd., 550 Beatty St. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Merchants Transfer & 
Storage Co., 920 E St. N. W. 

WHEELING, W. VA.—Union 
Storage Co., Main, South & 

wicHiTA, KANS.—Brokers Office & Warehouse 
Co., 143 No. Rock Island Ave. 


WICHITA honey TEX.—Tarry-Martin Trans- 
fer, Storage & Forwarding Co., 1507 Lamar 
Street. 


Warehouse & 
16th. 


WILMINGTON, N. C.—W. B. Thorpe & Co., 
Inc., Water & Ann Sts. 


Ss MASS.—Bowler Storage & Sales 


~ 


STORAGE - MERCHANDISE - DISTRIBUTION 


1926 Directory, with| Full Information Regarding Facilities 


O. V. HUKILL, Eastern Representative 
260 West Broadway 
New York City 


Phone Walker 7195 


of Each Member, Available Upon Request 





on teieeateneell 
— 


P. F. CASSIDY, Western Representative 
203 S. Dearborn St., Room 905 
Phone Harrison 3300 


Chicago, IIl. 
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* Binghamton 
Buffalo 
Cedar Rapids 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus’ 
Cortland 
Council Bluffs 
Decatur 
Denver 
Des Moines 
Detroit 
East St. Lovis 
Elmira © 
Erie 
Fort Erie 
Fort Wayne 
Fostoria 
Grand Rapids 
Indianapolis 
Ithaca 
Jackson 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Muncie 
Nashville 
Omaha 
Oswego 
Peoria 
Pittsburgh 
Port Huron 
Portland 
Rochester 
Saginaw 
Saint Lovis 
Saint Paul 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
Scranton 
South Bend 


Second Morning % 
” ” 
Sixth 
Fourth 
” 
Third 
Fourth 
Second 
Seventh 
Fourth 
Ninth 

Sixth 
Third 
Fourth 
Second 
Third 
Second 
Fourth 
Third 
Fourth 

” ” 
Second Affernoon 
Fourth Morning 
Sixth 
fourteenth 
Fourth 
Sixth 
Fitth 
Seventh 
Fourth 
Fifth ” 
Seventh wn 
Second Afternoon 
Fourth Morning 
Third ” 

” ” 
fourteenth » 
Second ” 
Fourth ” 

” ” 
Seventh 
Fifteenth 
Fourteenth 
Second 
Fourth 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


LACKAWANNA RAILROAD 


Through Merchandise Service from all Greater New York and 
New Jersey Stations to Principal Distributing Centers Enumerated Below 


Loaded into Through Cars and Dispatched from New York Transfer Without Delay 


TO 


NEW YORK 
TRANSFER, 


i Se san 


FROW 


pg Ampere 


Athenia 

Bloomfield 

Boonton 

Delawanna 

Harrison 

Hoboken City 

Hoboken Shore Railroad 
Jersey City 

Lyndhurst 

Newark 

‘Orange 

Passaic 

Paterson 

Watsessing 

And other New Jersey points 


St. 
Y lem Transfer 
Long Island City 


Brook 
i Posten Dist. 


Seeash B ferminal 
aad cmage JO\ Wallabout 


—— 


i Pler 13% Cortlandt 


— 28 


FRO On, 
5 
> 


Corresponding Service 
given to shipments loaded 
to the platforms of connect- 
ing roads destined to points 
beyond those named herein. 


Similar service is effec- 


tive via Lackawanna from 


Philadelphia and _ other 
Reading Railroad points, 
also from points on the 
Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, via Scranton, Pa. 
Transfer; also from Boston 
via Boston & Maine-Dela- 
ware & Hudson and Bing- 
hamton, and via New York, 
New Haven & Hartford and 
Port Morris, N. J. 


Daily passing reports in 
the possession of all Lacka- 
wanna Agents enable imme- 
diate and complete infor- 
mation to customers. 


Not Necessary to Designate Any Special Station, 


Syracuse Second 
Toledo Fourth 
Toronto Third 
Utica Second 
*-First Morning from New York Piers and Hoboken City 


Pier or Train. 


Simply Route “LACKAWANNA” 


The foregoing diagram has proved of ines- 
timable value to the Trade, showing as it does 
what the Lackawanna Railroad is doing in the 
way of assembling shipments into through 
cars for the destinations named. 


ments, facilitation of tracing; prompt turn- 
over of investment. 


If any other locality is interested in move- 
ment of 10,000 lIbs., or more, of merchandise 
per day from New York, Metropolitan District, 
the Lackawanna will consider inauguration of 
through merchandise car therefor. 


LACKAWANNA AGENCIES 


Advantages: Quick service, advance infor- 
mation to agents concerning location of ship- 


NEWARK, 

786 Broad Street 
NEW HAVEN, 

39 Charch Street 
NEW YORE CITY; SEATTLE, 

302 Broadway 1312 L. C. Smith Bldg. 
SYRACUSE, 

Lackawanna Statien 
1, ‘AUKEE, TOLEDO, 

4th Natienal Bank Bldg. 438 Nichelas Building 
CLEVELAND, 

308 Park Building 


ST. LOUIS, TORONTO, 
112 Nerth 4th Street 1602 Royal Bank Bidg. 
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___ Booklet explaining L M S unusual 
Ff ree Warehousing Plan mailed free on request 


Save Money by 
Storing in England 


ERE’S important news to every business executive. 
Today, you can store merchandise throughout 
Great Britain for one-fourth of what you now pay by 
shipping L M S and storing in L M S warehouses. 
Every convenience known to modern distribution is at 
your command—always! There are more than 300 
LMS warehouses distributed through all important 
industrial centers of Great Britain, both on the coast 
and in the interior. They are all connected by direct 
rail routes. Handling charges and costly transit delays 
are cut to an irreducible minimum. 


The average LM S charge for handling, stowing 
and delivering out of store as required is only 2/3 of a 
cent per 100 Ibs. inclusive. 


The LM S is the one British Railroad which serves with its 
own lines all major British Ports. LM S delivers right through to 
store door with its own teams and trucks; 1,300 motor trucks and 
10,000 teams continuously employed. L M S storage rates on 
general merchandise vary from one-fourth to one-seventh of the 
current rates for storage in public warehouses in the United States. 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH 


RAILWAY of GREAT BRITAIN 
ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


The LMS New York Office 
offers every co-operation to 
helb you solve the problem 
of distribution in Britain. 
Address THOS. A. MOFFET, 
Freight Traffic Manager in 
America, ONE BROAD- 
WAY, NEW YORK. 


2 


THE ONLY BRITISH RAILROAD WITH AN ACTIVE FREIGHT DEPARTMENT IN AMERICA 
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EDMONTON® 


oa SASKATOON 


VANCOUVER 


oWINNIPEG 


A THIEF RIVER FALLS 


"PORTLAND 


MACKINAW 
*S.city 


“MENOMINEE 


FREIGHT SERVICE 


Between 
Fd 


ve Pm. All Points in the East and South 

iia 2 and 

: af 46 Northwest, Western Canada 
North Pacific Coast 


ag 


DAIRYING 


To avoid delay, shipments for Canadian destinations must be accompanied by SHIPPERS’ EXPORT DECLARATION MADE IN TRIPLI- 
CATE. This document must be delivered railroad agent at initial point with the shipment and 
accompany same to Cane ian port of entry. 


Boston, Mass., 40 Central St. Pittsburgh, Pa., 2041 See Bldg. 
Buffalo, N. Y¥., 409-410 Iroquois, Bldg. AGENCIES Portland, Ore., 8rd and Pine Sts. 
Chicago, Ill., 707 Standard Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal., 605 So. Spring St. St. Louis Mo., 2050 Railway Exch. Bidg. 
940 Rookery Bldg. Memphis, Tenn., Porter Bldg. . St Paul, Minn., 1112 Merchants Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. Milwaukee, Wis., 8 Wisconsin St. San Francisco, ot a Market 8t. 
ct Oe Tr Lys 3 lis, Mi say Tin aie 5th Bt. seu 8 "wash. "soe “ond Ave. 
% inn . 7 6 ’ 
eveland, 0., “915 Union Trust Bldg Minneapolis = Ry Spshane, Wash, 1006 Old Net"! Bank Bidg. 
Neenah, Wis. Superior, Wis. 
New ba | og bes . —4 1113 Pacific Ave. 
Omaha, Neb., . O. . 
City, Mo., 138 Railway Ex. Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa., Cross Bldg., Locust St. at 15th, Winnipeg, Man., 603-604 Lombard Bldg. 


Our Freight House Terminals at DULUTH are Joint With Duluth, Missabe and Northern Ry. 


ROUTE YOUR FREIGHT---CARE SOO LINE 


EW 
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Where they reach : Where to reach them 
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: Seb 
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/ S h 
a Salem, Oregon ne 
rE . 8 te 
3 ° al 
: : Salem, capital of Oregon, is in the heart center of the fruit and berry industry of fa C 
2 Se of the fruitful Willamette Valley of the the northwest. It is the center of the great 514 
= 5 state, 50 miles south of Portland. loganberry industry and the center of the 338 tl 
2S The city is in the center of a fruit, berry Italian prune industry of the northwest. mi ‘ 
F | and nut district with 31,500 acres in bear- Celery grown near Salem finds a market a : ' 
ing. Of its population of 24,000, fully 99 in all parts of the country. During 1925 b 
3 per cent are American citizens. There is more than 900 cars of onions were shipped @ ® v 
E practically no foreign element in the city. from one district near the city. More than 7 it 
2 Salem is in the center of the great flax 85 per cent of strawberry plants used in the fF eH 
if producing district of Oregon. It now has west are shipped from Salem, and 85 per a re n 
; 2 two linen mills. The state of Oregon is in cent of strawberries canned in the north- Ba oe " 
® @ the flax business at Salem with the largest west are canned there. , a i: " 
SS scutching and retting plant in the United Green grass the year round makes the ' 
= | States. district about Salem a great dairy and S e b 
ae With seven canning plants, the city is the poultry country. 2 oe t 
_~ 
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